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NEWTON, IiASss, 
NEWBURYPORT, FASS. Ship Literar y Readers, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
Just adopted and authorized for use as Readers in the 


é (Population, 1890 census, 13,947.) 

$ The Boards of Education of these im- 

é Primary and Grammar Schools and Evening Schools 
v4 of New York City, the Public Schools of Jersey City, 


portant cities have just adopted the 
and used in leading secondary schools. ....... 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


The chief aim of the series is to cultivate a taste for good reading, and to give to children a 
love for nature and all that is beautiful and good. Stories of truth, courage, and patriotism from 
the best authors are a feature, and represent such names as Cooper, Doyle, Froude, Irving, Ste- 
venson, Charles Reade, Mark Twain, Blackmore, Bret Harte. 


for use in their public schools, They are the latest additions to the 
long list of cities of OVER TEN THOUSAND POPULATION that have 
already adopted the Natural Course. This list includes :— 


New York City; San Francisco ; Cincinnati; Detroit ; Milwaukee; Jersey 
City; Louisville; Columbus; Grand Rapids; Oakland; Saginaw; San 


NEW ILLUSTBATIONS, CAREFUL GRADUATION, STRONG 
BINDING AND PAPER, LARGE TYPE, ARE OTHER FEATURES. 


Wayne; Wheeling; Mobile; Bay Book 1 Readings in Prose and Poetry: — Spelling, Dictation, and Composition Lessons, 
| tage Ines Spelling Lessons, ete. With 87 Mlustrations. 55 Illustrations, 12mo, 208 pages. 
New Brunswick; Lockport; Cedar Rapids; Kalamazoo; Rome; 12mo, 128 pages. $0.25 | Book 5. Readings in Prose and Poetry: — 


Consisting of Original Matter, and Selections 
from Standard Authors. Composition and 
Word-building Lessons. 46 Illustrations. 


Keokuk; Ottumwa; Sedalia; Newburyport; Austin; Vicksburg; 
Paducah; Logansport; Dover; Manistee; Fond du Lac; Appleton; 
Plainfield ; Colorado Springs; Muncie; Chillicothe; Auburn; Ithaca; 
Ironton; Oil City; Mt. Vernon; Huntington, ete., ete. 


Book 2. Readings in Prose and Poetry: — 
Spelling, Word-building, and Dictation Les- 
sons. With 84 Illustrations. 12mo. 128 pages. 


acre 
THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC has also been introduced 
Book 3. Readings in Prose and Poetry: — Book 6. Readings in Prose and Poetry: — 
into many smaller but important cities and into over one thousand Spelling, Word-building, and Dictation Les- Consisting of Original Matter and Selections 
sons. 84 Illustrations, 1l2mo. 192 pages. from Standard Authors. Composition and 
80.35 Word-building Lessons, 38 Illustrations. 
Book 4. Readings in Prose and Poetry: — 12mo. 288 pages. %0.45 


merits and superiority clearly points to the Natural Course as the 
future standard of music instruction in American schools. Note. — In addition to the Six Books described above, the Series contains: a First 

Primer of Simple Reading and Word-building, with 75 [llu-tratiors, ali printed in color, bound 
in cloth, limp (12 cents); a Second Primer of Short Stories and Word building, with 24 Ilus- 
trations, all in color, bound in cloth, limp (12 cents); and an Infant Reader of Short Stories 


and Word-building, with 30 Illustrations, bound in cloth, limp (15 cents). 


Those familiar with the distinctive features of the Natural 
Course in Musie appreciate its numerous practical devices, so 
helpful to the regular class teacher, and its fresh, interesting, 
spirited songs, which makethe music lessons attractive to pupils. 
Specimen pages, circulars and introduction terms free. Corre- 
spondence cordially invited. 


A 24-page circular and specimen pages, with prices and terms, will be furnished 
to any teacher on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN; & CO, Publishers, 


9:1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 


$ towns, districts and private schools. This general recognition of its 
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M. Grant Daniell, A.M. 
EUTROPIUS. Selections, by Prof. Victor and other Foreign Languages, 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, 26 John St. N. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
ors and Manufacturers 
of sstaentdea Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


BSERVATORY DOMES sen 


Greatest improvements. WE, 
sia No. 88 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prevents a 
An appetizing, nutritious 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 
Europe. Pamphlet and Samp! 
writeto Farwell & Rhine 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 


BY 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ECONOMY 
IS WEALTH 


Any child can see at a glance the 
saving to the purchaser of the 
Waverley Bicycle. The famous 
model of last year is greatly im- 
proved, yet the price is but $60. 
We have no new machinery to buy. 


A $100 Waverley for fastidious people. 
New features everywhere. Its bearings 
are absolutely true, and dustproof. The 
price is $100 to everyone. 


Catalogue Free. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A fine school property situated in a large, delight- 
ful, and healthy New York city. The building, 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 
to school purposes There are two acres of lawn, 
ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish- 
ing attractive play-grounds. The location is on 
every account desirable, and the outfit ample for a 
first-class school for boys, and there are numerous 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
such accommodations. The property will be sold 
for less than half of what it would cost to reproduce | 
the buildings upon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms. Apply, for more particulars, 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale, 


Ina large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo- 


date 100 pupils. There is included in thetsale school 

furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 

desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outtit, and 

the good will of the school,— and only $800 cash in- 

vestinent, on short time, required. 

For full particulars apply to Hinam Orcur?, 
WINSUIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wante Teachers who are willing to devote 
N&g part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addrees 
Agencu Devt... N. E. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Maas, 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 

P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept. G, 

244 Canal Street, 


IT FLOATS 


THe PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 


oils used in its 


N. Y. City. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
; ty careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


The 
the United States 


reports that he has, under the supervision of his department, 315,555 graves of 
soldiers killed in the Civil War. The splendid chronological summary of the 
war, which is one of the admirable features of the New Standard American 
Encyclopedia, tells you this, and 


IT MAKES YOU STOP AND THINK. 


This great Book of Reference is a History, and an Atlas, and a Medical Guide, 
and a hundred other books, all in one. 
It contains admirable “ Rules for 
Letter - Writing.” 
It’s handy to have in the house. 
Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300... ,; 


LARGE Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 


VOLUMES. Every Volume Mechanically Perfect 


THE NEW STANDARD 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


is prepared under editorial super- 
vision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., author of * Ridpath’s His- 
tories,” etc., assisted by a large 
corps of editors, and over 100 
eminent scholars and specialists. 


SIX GREAT 
REFERENCE WORKS 
IN ONE. 


1. It is the latest and best 
. encyclopedia, 2. It is the best 
selected and most complete 
biographical dictionary. 3. It 
a is the best mapped atlas of 

S the world. 4. It is the latest 


Treats over 60,000 

topics, covering 
the entire field 

of human 
knowledge, 
thought, 

and en- 

deavor. 
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s/f = and most reliable gazetteer of 
the United States. 5. It has 
the largest dictionary of tech- 
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| or a Limited Time 
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Cents ; 2 inches Thick 
= The Only Encyclopedia 8% * Wide secures IMMEDIATE 
a Day =~ Strictly “Up to Date.” 114, “ Long POSSESSION of the 


entire set of 8 volumes. 
Balance payable $1.50 monthly for one year. You thus secure this Splendid Refer- 
ence Library at once for your continued use and enjoyment. 


SEE HOW Werke, Encyclopedia is the LATEST OF ALL general.refer- 
‘Be. sare from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent reg; RECEN’ 
topics of universal interest, THe “STAN 
LATE iT is i st, / STANDARD AMERICAN ” contains hundreds of NEw 
A ‘ts din any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, as the 
‘GON, HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION.” “COLO 
of hundreds of people who have LATELY become 
a4 “NTGEN, discoverer of the x-RAY,” [AN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN 
Rt DYARD KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this, it is the only 
a EST STATISTICS State, Territorial, and National, and of the whole world It is the 
ne Great, Pract cal Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, tl ‘ Teac :. 
the Student, the Farmer, Artisan, and Mechanic. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT 


Our Great Introductory Cut-Price Offer. 


With over 3,500 engravings of j : e 
5) ‘ #8 Of superb quality and wonderful variety, i i 
engravings of distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, tite poe | 


Scientists, and with over 300 e chs RV 
PLORATIONS and BURVEYS. d-maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EX. 


Limited Time. 


SEND 1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO.. 156 Fi 
Pe ‘ cai NG -, 1566 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
set of eight volumes of THE NEW STAND ; pM ag at Ea Sac » New York City, and a full 
will be forwarded to your address. DARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, 


The balance is payable at the r 
, afe pou. rate of $1.50 monthly fo > vex 
lf prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payments Will be Of about 
and serviceable, and will last a iter Style, which is particularly 
gant and s able, i ast alifetime. If not as represented, any ; ed | red 
be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal price at which these intred 
must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confidence that th 
payment of only $1 “We also feel th “¢ dren | pn for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on an aiuaines 
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and portraits of famous inventors. We refer yo. ‘ - 
magazine when writing, Address er you to the publishers of this magazine. Please mention th 


Schoolrooms 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., REW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT,, 352 Washington’ St., BosTon. 


Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further a apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w _P. BECKWITH. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, Boaton. 


«q000 LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
dress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For Sale or Rent, 

A valuable property, beautifully and conven: 
iently located on “ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to sc/ow: 
purposes. It consists of one magnificent build 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students, The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
Splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CLUB RATES. 

In clubs of three ormore, . . . , 2. 

One renewal and one new subscription, 2-38 oh eed 
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THE TRUE EASTER. 


BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


“Christ rose not from the dead, 
Christ still is in the grave, 
If thou, for whom he died, 
Art still of sin the slave.’ 
—1l16th Century Hymn. 


O broad and deep and fair, 
Wide as the heavens above, 

And great beyond compare, 
Is Christ’s eternal love. 


He died that all mankind : 
Might be from sin set free; 

He rose, and gained o’er death, 
For us, the victory. 


Be glad, unfettered soul, 
No more the slave of sin; 
Since Christ hath risen in thee, 
True Easter keep within. 
—Selected. 


A SPRINGTIME PURITAN. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 
The silent snow has ceased to fall, 
The noisy rain comes down 
And turns, between two milder suns, 
A white world into brown. 


Here are the lichens and the moss, 
The rocks on which they grow, 

Here are some sturdy leaves and buds 
Of flowers we used to know. 


Behold, in pink she cometh forth, 
As Calyxes unlock, 
Our Puritan, the arbutus, 
Beside her pilgrim rock! 
—Boston Transcript. 


DR. HARRIS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


[At the Indianapolis meeting, following Dr. Hailmann’s 
talk on ‘‘Plans to Collect Data Concerning Methods and 
Courses of Work in Primary Schools Tending to Promote 
a Vital Connection Between School Studies and the Edu- 
cational Development of the Child and of the Man,” Dr. 
Harris spoke with his usual keenness. Fortunately, we 
have a verbatim report of the same, which is here given.] 

As I understand it, one of the propositions ad- 
vanced in this syllabus would make a new departure 
in the policy of the National Educational Association. 
In the past our committees have been appointed to 
report upon principles and recommend large policies 
of administration. It is important that educators 
agree in general principles, but it is expected that 
‘hey will differ in regard to details. I think that our 
old plan is the best one. ,We ought to encourage 
unity in principles, but not in details and results. 
When we get down to prescribing methods, as, for 
instance, in a botany lesson, to lay out a particular 
course that must be followed by all the schools of a 
state, or all the schools of a nation, I am sure that we 

‘hall injure the educational system, cripple the corps 
of teachers, and deprive them of originality. Princi- 

les give life, mechanical results give death. In a 

ity there may be a universal course prescribed for the 
‘eachers with some degree of detail, because the 
‘eachers of the city come in contact frequently with 
‘he superintendent, and both teachers and superin- 


tendent discuss the details in the light of the princi- 
ple. But even in the city, wisely supervised, the 
superintendent is careful not to cramp his teachers 
by too much prescription in details. He holds them 
responsible for results, and encourages them to free- 
dom in methods which may reach those results. I 
have seen this illustrated in the city of Indianapolis, 
where we meet. I superintended schools in a city 
three hundred miles to the west of this place, but 
often visited Indianapolis, because of the profit I 
gained by inspecting its schools, which were then 
under Superintendent Shortridge, who carried out 
splendidly the plan I advocate. He made his teachers 
thinkers in the first place, and secondly, held them re- 
sponsible for results. I found in Indianapolis 
teachers that could understand the deepest thinking. 
Every teacher was a fountain of methods. When 
you get a great thought lodged with the people you 
have done something better than secure the adoption 
of specific methods in the management of dogs and 
plants and kitchen utensils. Our system of educa- 
tion would lose much if the teacher should be de- 
prived of the freedom to work out his own interpreta- 
tion of principles. We do not wish them all to follow 
one method in details. The principle is the living 
and vital thing. There was an application of such 
principles in Indianapolis in the time of Mr. Short- 
ridge, and there has been that application of princi- 
ples in this city ever since his time, according to my 
best knowledge and belief. Any one visiting these 
schools would reach Mr. Rice’s high opinion of their 
excellence. It would take five hundred pages in a 
book to describe the details of the methods used in 
this city. Such a book would not be profitable read- 
ing, except by the teachers of this city, and even then 
only in portions, each teacher reading what related 
to his or her grade of pupils. A book of details of 
that kind lames the mind in reading it, and there is 
no more dreary literature than the courses of study 
published at the end of superintendents’ reports or in 
separate manuals or often printed in educational 
l appeal to the audience present as to the 
truth of my assertion. Each person knows that he 
skips such literature wherever he finds it. But I wish 
to bear my testimony here to the singular ability 
which Mr. Hailmann has for applying principles, and 
if I should select a course of study worth reading, | 
should select Mr. Hailmann’s. If you all knew what 
he is doing in the Indian school service, you would 
rise to your feet and give three cheers for Dr. Hail- 
mann, and I hope that you will give them in a sub- 
stantial form, namely, in the shape of a resolution be- 
fore this meeting adjourns. But Dr. Hailmann al- 
ways permits me to differ from him on this point. 
I believe in general priniples more than in small de- 
tails. In a friendly and jocular manner he and | 
always speak of each other in this matter as foes. 
We “hate” each other, but “in a Bible sense.” Now 
he proposes to have a committee to collect and present 
no great principles, but small details, what the French 
call the infiniment petit. Mr. Shaw, in his paper, has 
criticised this point, so has Dr. White, in his debate— 
whom I am glad to follow and endorse. Now, if you 
bring down the higher principles into the form of the 
infinitely small, you will make Philistines of your 
teachers. I was glad that Dr. Schaeffer quoted the 
speech of our Saviour to Simon Peter, and I will make 


journals, 


bold to give my interpretation of that passage, 
although it may be somewhat different from the inter- 
pretation of Tischendorf and Dr. Schaeifer. Peter 
had, as I suppose, been giving his attention to the in- 
finitely small, namely, to worldly details of manage- 
ment, and had probably been enlisting the various 
disciples to assist him in these worldly matters. The 
Lord had permitted this until it became unbearable, 


when he said to him, “Peter, lovest thou me? Lov- 
est thou me more than fish-hooks and other fishing 
tackle, and preparation for breakfast and worldly 
affairs generally? Let the fish-hooks go and love the 
principles which are the object of my mission on earth. 
Let the fish go, and give your attention to capturing 
men. Avoid the infinitely small.” I suppose that 
Peter had been advocating the adoption of fish-hooks, 
instead of fish nets, or something of that kind. He 
likely was saying that the net had broken the day be- 
fore, and many of the large fish had been lost—it 
would be much better to introduce the hook-fishing, 
such as they use down on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean in place of nets, ete. A man of so much business 
power and zeal as Peter possessed was likely to get 
absorbed in worldly affairs sometimes. 

We have a set of pernicious people who talk about 
“poetry for the poets,’ and who wish to take out of 
poetry the light of hope and the fire of aspiration, 
and make it sensual on the one hand or subtle on the 
other hand. They wish to commend poetry to us that 
we cannot read in our families. As poetry for the 
sake of poetry is not the highest kind, so a school for 
the sake of the school is not the best. Too much 
attention to the details of method has this objection 
to it. We do not want a kindergarten or a primary 
school existing for itself and undertaking to bend 
the stream of civilization around in its direction. We 
prefer rather that the school shall look to principles 
rather than details, and that the whole school system, 
with all its teachers and superintendents, shall look 
towards the eternal stars and guide their work by the 
highest principles, by the light that guides our civili- 
zation. School reports often contain much matter 
that tends to make the school rather for the school 
than the school for humanity, and in this case the 
lower schools do not open their doors towards higher 
learning. ‘Those who never heard of Dante and 
Shakespeare or I]omer and Goethe make school 
readers full of namby-pamby stuff, which cannot help 
the pupils, but which will make them only ready 
gabblers. I am in favor of reports like that of the 
Committee of ‘Ten, which has made the teachers all 
over this land better thinkers on the subject of edu- 
cation, and I hope that if we are to have any more re- 
ports they will be of that kind rather than those which 
deal with the infiniment petit. 


JOHN FISKE. 
BY OLIVE E, 


DANA. 


It is the service of a patriot, as well as the loving 
labor of a scholar,—the goodly list of books which 
represents the still growing work of our own histo- 
rian and philosopher,—Mr. John Fiske. Such work 
as his gives to American literature and scholarship, in 
the eyes of Europeans as well as in those of his own 
countrymen, a character, a solidity, a significance, 
which it has been, in the estimation of some of the 
former critics, at least, all too slow in gaining. 

Comparisons are misleading. We have other bril- 
liant and voluminous historians, but this one is sul 
generis. What Green, the well-nigh incomparable 
master of historical narration, did for /ngland’s an- 
nals, John Fiske, more nearly than any other, it seems 
only just to say, is approximating for America. 
What that impartial essayist, Woodrow Wilson, re- 
marks of Green is applicable also to our historian, 
For nowhere else within the compass of a single 
author “can one find so many sides of the great 
‘American’ story displayed with so deep and just an 
appreciation of them all, or of the part of each in 
making up the whole.” And,—which is even more 
significant,—I do not see how anyone can read them 
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with any degree of intelligence and sympathy and ever 
afterwards be quite destitute of that priceless posses- 
sion of the student, the sense of historical continuity, 
perspective and sequence. 

It would be easy to dwell on other qualities of 
his,—his dignity, his freedom of treatment, his in- 
ornateness,—“brillianey,” so-called, has confused 
readers unnumbered; his sympathy, his individuality, 
and his deference to his readers. 

And the enumeration of all these qualities, and yet 
others, do not include the vast labor he has given to 
his tasks, his grasp of detail, his assimilated learning, 
his accuracy, his skill in narration, which never de- 

scends to story-telling, his insight, which never poses 
or obtrudes itself. And all these gifts and attain- 
ments have been freely used year by year, in his voca- 
tion and in other channels, that American citizens, 
and American boys and girls, might know the origins 
and progress, the accretion and the purpose of their 
country and its institutions. 

| have emphasized his historical writings, in this 
connection, because any commemoration of his work 
in schools would more naturally be concerned with 
these rather than with his philosophical studies. ‘The 
latter, however, about equal in number, as so far pub- 
lished, the former. And it should be noted that he 
regards his studies in this direction, including the 
valuable and significant, though more succinct, essays 
on “The Destiny of Man” and “The Idea of God,” 
as preliminary or contributory to a work “both his- 
torical and philosophical,” dealing with the natural 
venesis and history of Christianity, and also with the 
influence upon it of modern knowledge and modern 
thought and theory. Mr. Fiske is a thinker who 
gives his readers—though not prematurely, not too 
obyiously-—the fruit of his own advance. is, 
therefore, obviously unfair to speak of his work, or to 
judge of his philosophy,—if the majority of his 
as if 


readers were competent to attempt the latter, 
the one were completed, and the other, perhaps, 
matured. But that he can put much in little, that he 
is willing to let his readers go forward with him, that 
his reverence and his faith are as real as his courage 
and sincerity, the two suggestive monographs named 
above amply prove. 

Mr. Fiske has been much interested and actively 
concerned in the success of the Old South work. It 
is stated that it was Mrs. Hemenway’s influence and 
solicitation that led him first to turn his attention to 
American history. So that to the efforts represented 
hy the Old South lectures, and the valuable Old South 
leaflets, we owe not only the immense general quick- 
ening and enrichment of research and material in the 
field of American history, but this splendid series of 
histories in particular. 

The story of Mr. Fiske’s boyhood, though very in- 
teresting reading, may be rather depressing to the 
average unprecocious lad. Tle was born in Hartford, 
Conn., March 30, 1842, and therefore the birthday 
just passed was his fifty-fifth. 

His name was originally Edmund Fiske Green; but 
his father, a journalist, died when the lad was ten 
years old, and the latter, on his mother’s marriage to 
Kdwin W. Stoughton, American minister to Russia, 
took the name of a great-grandfather, John Fiske. 

Someone says he began to prepare for college when 
he was six years old. At any rate, he was then read- 
ing Caesar, having previously absorbed Rollin, Jose- 
phus, and Goldsmith’s Greece. At nine he began 
Greek. At eleven, the authors he had read included 
Shakespeare,—all whose works he read before he was 
eight,—Gibbon, Robertson, and Prescott, entire; and, 
in good part, Milton, Bunyan, Pope, and Froissart. 
At thirteen he beeame acquainted with Virgil, 
Horace, Sallust, Tacitus, and Suetonius, and with 

Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Catullus, and Juvenal. He had 
done no less in mathematies, having mastered Euclid, 
plane spherical trigonometry, surveying and 
navigation, and analytical geometry; besides being 
well on in the differential calewlus. At sixteen he 


had become familiar with several modern languages 


and ere long turned to the Hebrew and Sanscrit. He 
was also giving special attention to science. And, 
the year through, he studied twelve hours a day till 
he was fifteen, and after that almost fifteen hours 
daily; maintaining, meanwhile, the most vigorous 
health, and entering heartily into out-door sports. 
His power of mental acquisition, it will be seen, was 
something unusual. He was only eleven years old 
when he prepared a chronological table, covering the 
period from B. C, 1000 to A, D. 1820, filling thereby 
sixty quarto pages, and compiling entirely from 
memory. At sixteen he was keeping his diary in 
Spanish. 

He entered the sophomore class of Harvard Uni- 
versity at eighteen, and his favorite studies in college 
were history, philosophy, and philology. He gradu- 
ated from the college in 1863, and took his degree at 
the Harvard law school two years later. He soon 
after opened a law office in Boston, where he “studied 
history and waited for clients”; writing, meanwhile, 
for the reviews, magazines, and newspapers. In 1869 
he gave a course of lectures on the Positive Philoso- 
phy at Harvard, and two years later a course of thirty- 
five lectures on Evolution, which are contained in the 
“Qutlines of Cosmic Philosophy.” For seven years 
he was the assistant librarian at Harvard, and for 
eighteen years has been one of the board of overseers 
of that vniversity. 

The books Mr. Fiske has published during the last 
twelve years are on American history, almost wholly. 
And the fact that several important epochs, relating 
to the earlier period of the national history have al- 
ready been exhaustively treated by him has suggested 
the inference that it is his design to complete the 
series and give a comprehensive survey of American 
history. Ile is now contributing to “The Atlantic” 
a series of papers entitled “Surveys of the Nineteenth 
Century’; recounting the advance made in science, 
in social betterment, and in the growth of religious 
liberality; besides including studies relating to the de- 
velopment and influence of American nationality. 

Mr. Fiske has had exceptional success as a lecturer, 
being, in some localities, at least, almost as well- 
known upon the platform as through his books. 

As is well known, the two books of his which are 
addressed especially to youthful readers,—“The War 
of Independence,” and his “History of the United 
States for Schools,” are the perfection of historical 
writing for young people. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


BY SARAH L, ARNOLD. 


[Abstract of Discussion at the Indianapolis Meeting. ] 

It is not only our duty, but our privilege, to have 
conferences with the teacher after observing her work 
as frequent as possible. Our danger as supervisors 
lies in the circumstances that take us out of the school- 
room, Our work is not the same as standing behind 
the desk day after day. We need the corrective of 
the teacher’s view from her every-day experience. In 
the city schools, and especially in the larger cities, 
where the work of supervision must be divided, the 
opportunity for conference is with the principal rather 
than the supervisor. It is necessary to substitute an- 
other kind of conference; calling the teachers together 
should not take the place of personal conferences with 
the superintendent with a small body of teachers. 1 
cannot speak with assurance, because 1 have learned 
that principles, though the same everywhere, must be 
modified by the conditions with which we work. Our 
first duty is to study the individual teacher. The eon- 
ference allows this opportunity; to be effectual it 
needs to be voluntary. [I am not confident that I 
shall ever be able to classify material collated by 
others. 

A fresh light has been thrown upon my work by 
conferences. 1 do not wish a service grudgingly done. 
A small boy of my acquaintance illustrates my point. 
Ile was fond of a small girl five years of age. When 
he fell sick with chiecken-pox his neighbor took her 


riding. | When he recovered his first duty was to 
thrash the small boy. His mother wished him to 
make peace, and on the approach of the next Christ- 
mas sent him over to invite his rival to visit with him, 
He went with this message, “Ma sent me to invite you 
io the Christmas tree, but if you come Il punch your 
head.” Outward compliance, inward defiance. The 
lieve that when we command the attendance we ar 
in the position of the mother. It ought not to be a 
habeas corpus ease. ‘The circular should begin, 
“Whosoever will, let him come!” I would rather 
have a few willing listeners than to address a meeting, 
one-half of whom are saving by their looks, “Oh, when 
will you be done!” This is a suggestion to us when 
we have not made our own suggestions helpful 
enough. We have been told in the “Deserted Vil- 
lage” of one who “lured to brighter things and led 
the way.” I think all of that line ought to have been 
reserved for the modern superintendent. 


SWALLOWS.—(1IL) 


BY HARRIET EK, RICHARDS. 


NEW ENGLAND SPECIES. 

The bank swallows, Cotile riparia (Greek, kotilas, 
a babbler, twitterer; Latin, riparia, riparian; ripa, 
hank of a stream), reach New England about the 
first of May. ‘They are the smallest of our swallows, 
being scarcely five inches in length. Their other dis- 
tinguishing marks are a very short and forked tail; 
brown bill and feet; color, above dull light brown, 
below white; a broad light brown band across the 
breast, like a necklace; wings and tail, dark brown; 
a tuft of feathers at the lower end of the tarsus, near 
the toes. ‘The male and female are alike, and the 
young are similarly marked, 

These abundant and interesting birds build their 
nests in sandpits along a railroad track, in the banks 
along rivers, or in any suitable bank which is not too 
hard for their beaks to penetrate or so loose as to cave 
in. ‘They excavate a hole from one to two feet in 
depth, and build their nests at the end of the cavity. 
The nests are loosely made of dried grass and lined 
with feathers. The eggs, four to six in number, are 
a pure white. ‘wo broods are usually raised in a 
season. 

All the swallows have changed from their original 
nesting habits, excepting these—our bank swallows. 
‘These at present have plenty of breeding places suited 
to their natural tastes. It is interesting to think what 
they would do, should any circumstance drive them 
from their banks and gravel pits. 

The rough-winged swallows, Stelgidopteryx ser- 
ripennis (Greek, stelgis, a scraper; pterux, wing; 
Latin, serra, a saw; penna, a feather), are rarely found 
in New England. ‘heir size and coloring are so like 
the bank swallow that they are liable to be con- 
founded by any but the most observing eyes. ‘Their 
nests, which are composed of hay and feathers, are 
placed in stone walls, crevices in buildings, and 
Nuttall says, “even a knot-hole.” They usually nest 
near a body of water. Their popular name, rough- 
winged, is given them from the edges of their wings 
heing rough. Some of the outer feathers are trans- 
formed into stiff recurved hooks. ‘These hooked wing 
feathers probably serve them well in crawling into 
their nests and in clinging to upright crevices. 

The only conspicuous marking to observe in distin- 
guishing the bank swallow from the rough-winged 
is the brown band necklace of the bank, which the 
rough-winged lacks. 

The purple martin, Progne purpurea, once the in- 
habitant of nearly every country homestead, is appa- 
ently becoming rarer every year. Once, when a house 
and barn were built, boxes for the bluebirds and mar- 
tins were erected on high poles, in full view of the liv- 
ing room windows, as a matter of course, but in later 
years less thought and care has been given to their 
comfort and protection, consequently the martins are 
not as numerous about our houses. ‘The martins are 
large, conspicuous birds; length, seven or more 


inches; tail slightly forked; bill and feet black; bill 
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stout; color, above and below, lustrous blue black, 
with a brownish tinge on wings and tail. The male 
and female are alike. ‘The young are more of a steel 
blue and whitish underneath. The martins arrive in 
New England about the first of May, and from then 
till the first of September their merry twitter may be 
heard by everybody fortunate enough to live near one 
of their boxes. They are, perhaps, the most noisy of 
their family. Langhille describes their voeal per- 
formance as “a rapid suecession of the syllables, 
chee-u, chee-u, chee-u, chee-u, often adding a peculiar 
eutteral croak or chuckle.” 

In their house they arrange a nest of hay, lined with 
feathers, and deposit therein four to six white, glossy 
eggs. ‘Two broods are raised in a season. The mar- 


tins have always been known as high-spirited birds, 
equally ready to attack hawk, owl, or king-bird, but 
the persistent English sparrow often proves too much 
for their patience (7) perhaps, rather than their cour- 
age, for they seem to retire, and leave him the field 
in many places. 

The martins feed on wasps, bees, and the large 
beetles, which they swallow whole, as well as the com- 
mon house and barn flies. It is said that the Indians 
used to hollow out gourds, and hang near their wig- 
wams for the martins to nest in, thus keeping them 
near their huts to keep insects from the venison and 
skins they hung in the sun to dry. — Like all the 
family, the martins leave early in September for their 
winter home in the south. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 


IRON AND 


STEEL. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


: [Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, 
February 4 and February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Fruit, April 1; Cattle, April 8. Articles will follow upon 
Granite and Marble, Pens and Pencils, Spices, Boot and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. } 


It is generally supposed that copper and bfonze were 
in use long before iron, since they alone of all metals 
are found in the oldest collections of relics. Tron im- 
plements were in use by the Assyrians and Egyptians 
at an early period, and there were savage tribes in Asia 
and Africa that made iron implements before they 
met civilized peoples, though the native Americans 
never used iron until Europeans came. Tron and 
furnaces are spoken of in the oldest books of the Bible. 
The Asiatic nations, the Greeks, and the Romans ob- 
tained their iron from the southern shores of the 
Back sea. The earliest European sources were in 
Spain and the island of Elba. 

England was the first nation to develop the iron 
indusiry on a large scale, and she prevented the 
American colonies from manufacturing iron until the 
Revolutionary war, which stimulated the iron business 
through the demand for cannon, balls, ete. The 
American industry was not considered worthy of any 
record until 1810, when the total product was 
46,009,000. In 1850 it was $21,000,000, but as pig 
iron was worth $40 a ton, or four times as much as in 
1897, these figures give an exaggerated importance 
to the trade. To-day the iron product is 30,000,000 
fons, or sixty times as much as sixty-seven years ago. 

The world’s iron product is 100,000,000 tons. The 
United States leads with 30,000,000, Great Britain follows 
with 23,000,000, and Germany with 20,900,000. The iron 
ore of the United States is valued at $34,000,000, of which 
Michigan furnishes $16,000,000; New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, $3,000,000 each; Minnesota, $2,500,000; Wisconsin, 
$1,800,000; Alabama, $1,500,000; New Jersey, $1,300,000. 

Fur..—-Iron ore has never been found in connec- 
tion with eoal beds, and as ore can be freighted at less 
cost than coal, i. e., less weight is used, the large iron 
plants are near large anthracite coal fields, as in east- 
ern and western Pennsylvania. Wood and soft coal 
vas the fuel for iron mills until 1840, when it was suc- 
cessfully used in Catasaqua, producing fifty tons of 

ron a week. The first attempt to use coke was in 
1857, and the now famous Connellsville coke works 
cre opened in 1841. Of late years processes have 
hoon discovered for burning the gases of the furnace 
hich formerly went to waste. The mills in a single 
inmuinity save a million tons of coal a year through 
‘he burning of these gases. The heat in a blast fur- 
nace is nearly 1,500 degrees. It would be impossible 
make iron at any reasonable prices but for the 
onomy of the burning of these gases. 

The cost of fuel for steel works was $17,397,000 in 

10. There were 961,000 tons of hard coal, 5,171,- 
soft, 393.000 coke, 2,770,000 bushels charcoal. 
The natural gas used cost $3,566,946. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF IRoN AND StreL.—Iron can 

“welded” more easily than any other metal. Two 
Hieces of iron can be easily heated at a comparatively 
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low temperature, in a short time, so that if laid to- 
gether and promptly and lightly hammered or rolled 
they will become one piece, as strong at the place of 
union as at any other point. This is of great value in 
the industries. 

Tron can be easily heated and “worked” into any 
shape. It becomes almost as pliable under the ham- 
mer and roller when heated as clay in the hands of 
the potter, and instead of being weakened it. is 
strengthened by the heating and forging. 

Tron can be “moulded” or “cast” into any shape al- 
most as easily as plaster. It is one of the wonders 
of the industries that iron which ean be hammered 
and shaped by forging processes can also be turned, 
when moulten to a liquid, into a mould of sand and be 
nade to take any shape however fine and intricate. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of iron 
is its quality of becoming “steel,” which is the most 
elastic of all metals, and which may be hardened so as 
to cut glass like a diamond. 

The “medicinal” characteristics of iron are even 
more remarkable than its mechanical or industrial. 
Thousands of years ago iron was used in medicine, but 
not until about 250 years ago did the medical profes- 
sion teach that iron would restore “wornout and lan- 
guid blood”; now more than thirty forms of iron as 
medicine are recognized in the standard medical pub- 
lications, 

Kinps or Iron.—There are four kinds of iron,— 
pig-iron, wrought-iron, cast-iron, and steel. Theo- 
retically pig-iron and cast-iron are the same, but 
practically they are different. Pig-iron is the “raw- 
iron” made from the ore, and is usually in long strips 
four or more feet long, and four or more inches 
through. Eom this, wrought-iron and steel are both 
made, while cast-iron is made from wrought-iron, 
which is remelted for the purpose. Steel is made 
from either wrought-iron or pig-iron. 

The real difference between wrought-iron, cast-iron, 
and steel is in the amount of carbon. Wrought-iron 
has very little, steel has from one to two per cent., 
cast-iron from that point upward. Steel is made, 
therefore, by taking carbon from pig-iron or by in- 
jecting it into wrought-iron. Most steel is made 
from pig-iron. The three processes are known as 
“the open hearth process,” “the basic open hearth,” 
and the Bessemer. The latter is better known to the 
public in America as “Bessemer steel,” which is a com- 
mon term. It consists in blowing air through 
molten pig-iron in a “converter” or large iron furnace 
hung on arms so as to be easily swung by machinery. 
After the iron is once molten no more fuel is required, 
as great heat is produced by the union of the carbon 
with the air. which is forced in under great pressure. 
This removes the carbon entirely from the pig-iron, 
and then, through another famous discovery, the ex- 


act amount of carbon desired is introduced, and steel 
of any specified quality can be,produced. 

High grade steel is now indispensable in making 
armor plate for naval vessels, bridge building, frame- 
works in high buildings, boilers, rails, and machinery. 
It is impossible to estimate the value of steel in nails, 
rods, wire, forging, cutlery, bicycles, watch springs, 
ete. The demand for armour plate is peculiar and 
limited, and its making requires an expensive plant 
and the highest mechanical and metallurgical skill. 

When our navy was to be reconstructed in 1885 not 
a pound of plate could be made in America, though 
we then had the best Bessemer steel works in the 
world. 
plants were put in at Bethlehem and at Homestead, 
Pa., and in 1891 the first armor plates were pro- 


Through the wisdom of the government, 


duced. Already these are the best manufactories of 
plate in the world, furnishing the armor for the 
naval equipment of Europe. 

The steel rail industry has reached fabulous propor- 
tions. The first rails made in the United States came 
from Johnstown and Steelton, Pa., in 1867. The entire 
product of that year—thirty years ago—was 3,000 tons. 
In 1890 it was more than 4,600,000 tons, and in the year 
1897 millions of dollars’ worth are sold in Europe. There 
is no steel industry in the world to compare with that 
of the United States, producing as it does more than a 
third of all the steel in the world. In 1890 there were 
2,076,000 tons of steel rails made in the United States, 
and but 15,000 tors of iron rails. Ten years earlier there 
were 741,000 tons of iron rails, or two-thirds the entire 
product. 

There are fifty-one Bessemer steel plants in the coun- 
try, and the increase in product from 1880 to 1890 was 
311 per cent., of which Pennsylvania contributed sixty- 
one per cent.; Illinois, twenty-two; Ohio, nine; West 
Virginia, five; New York, three; while Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Colorado pro- 
duced less than one per cent. each. 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) iron works have a hammer of 125 
tons capacity, and at Bethlehem and Homestead they make 
forgings weighing fifty tons. The significance of this 
may be appreciated when we remember that but a little 
while ago a 590-pound mass of iron handled in a forge 
was the occasion of the gathering of the whole com- 
munity to see the “sight.”” To-day a “lump” of white hot 
iron 200 times as large attracts no attention. Now a boy, 
by the turning of a valve, willpick up 10,000 poundsof iron 
with a hydraulic crane, carry it in any direction, and de- 
liver it anywhere within reach of the crane with as little 
exertion as he would snap a marble. In some instances 
there are electric cranes, and the boy merely presses a 
button and the crane does the rest. 

Every maker of boiler plate must stamp his name, 
location, and guaranteed strength upon all his product, 
and there is both fine and imprisonment for fraudulent 
stamping. The government has a large force of inspec- 
tors watching the mills of the country. 

The most remarkable exhibition of steel work is in the 
famous Forth bridge of Scotland, in which there is a 
single span as long as two BHiffel towers placed length- 
wise. nis lace-like structure is as high as St. Paul's 
cathedral, 

ProcessEs.—Originally a large lump of rich iron 
ore was placed on a bed of burning charcoal by which 
the ore easily became iron. One end of this lump of 
iron would be drawn out and hammered into a bar, 
while the other end remained on the chareoal. — Im- 
provements were made until the great invention of 
ITenry Cort, 1784, after which iron was made hy the 
“puddling” process. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, the inventor of the most im- 
portant of all stecl making processes, was born in 
England, 1813. His father was a scientist and artist. 
In 1856 the young man invented or discovered a 
method of purifying iron from carbon by the direet 
introduction of oxygen to “burn it out.” This revo- 
lutionized the steel industry of the world and was es- 
pecially utilized in the United States. Up to 1870 he 
received half a million dollars a year for his royalty. 
Since then he bas had a large income, though less 
than at first. In 1897 the queen knighted him in 
recognition of the great benefit his discovery has been 
to the world. efore this discovery steel rails for 
railroads were out of the question, this made their use 
universal. 

In addition to the Bessemer process there are now 
the Bessemer-Musket, the Robert-Bessemer, and the 
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Clapp-Griffiths processes. The second of these has 
a capacity of three tonsy the third of two tons. 

The open-hearth furnace already referred to 1s 
used in fifty-eight establishments in twelve states. 
'This is a shallow, dish-shaped vessel with a capacity as 
high as thirty tons. ‘The heat is obtained by passing 
through the mass highly heated gas, natural or arti- 
ficial. 

In 1880 there was not a steel nail made in the 
United States, and in 1890 there were 3,700,000 kegs, 
or almost twice as many as of iron. In 1880 there 
were no “steel-wire” nails made, and in 1890 there 
were 2,893,000 kegs, or a third more than of iron nails, 
so that there were 6,593,000 kegs (100 pounds) of 
steel nails and only 2,139,000 of iron, and the change 
was wholly wrought in less than ten years. The 
centre of the nail industry is the Wheeling district, 
which may be said to include Marshall and Ohio 
counties in West Virginia, and Belmont and Jefferson 


counties in Ohio. 

New England has reduced the number of her iron 
plants, but has increased the capital invested and the 
value of her product. The barb-wire industry of Worces- 
ter and the bicycle business have added materially to the 
value of her output, which in 1890 was $15,000,000. Of 
this $11,200,000 was from Massachusetts and $2,000,000 
from Connecticut. New England does a large business in 
the manufacture of wire, tubing, nuts, bolts, screws, car 
wheels, car springs, and forgings. 

The Southern states have become a prominent factor 
in the iron industry. The value of the product was 
doubled between 1870 and 1890, reaching $40,000,000. 
Of this, Alabama produced $12,500,000; West Virginia, 
$10,500,000; Virginia, $6,300,000; Kentucky, $5,000,000; 
Tennessee, $4,247,000. Birmingham, Ala., is the leading 
centre of the South, having $9,000,000 invested in iron 
plants. The presence of iron ore is the chief reason for 
the advance of this industry in the South. 

The Western and Pacific states have gained much in 
recent years; the total product in 1890 was $129,551,000. 
Of this, Ohio produced $65,206,000; Illinois, $39,000,000; 
Wisconsin, $6,500,000; Michigan, $5,800,000; Indiana, 
$4,742,000; California, $3,097,000. The rich deposits of 
cre along the lakes is the chief reason for the advance of 
this industry in the Wesi. Chicago is the leading centre 
in the manufacture of 1ron and steel west of Ohio, that 
city alone manufacturing 1,154,000 tons of Bessemer steel. 
In Ohio the great centres are Youngstown, Cleveland, 
Steubenville, and Trumbull, Belmont, and Columbiana 
counties, 

Pennsylvania holds its rank in the iron industry de- 
spite the rapid advance in the South and West. It pro- 
duces half the raw iron (49.13 per cent.), half the finished 
products (52.87 per cent.), 69 per cent. of the Bessemer 
steel rails, 53 per cent. of the total tonnage of all iron and 
steel products. The great centres are Homestead, Steel- 
ton, Johnstown, Scranton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Potts- 
town, Reading, Phoenixville, Lancaster, Chester, and 
Mercer, Lawrence, Montour, and Fayette counties. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE.—(IL) 


BY MARIA kK, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP, 


I1.—ON FIRST HALF OF THE STORY. 

“The sphere which she (George Eliot) has made 
specially her own is that quiet English country life 
which she knew in early youth. She has done for it 
what Seott did for the Scoteh peasantry.” 

I. Did the author fulfill her promise given in the 
opening paragraph?  Diseuss her methods. 

2. What reasons could the “traveler” have given 
for his statement that Methodists could seldom lay 
much hold on the farmers? . 

3. Is George Eliot correct in placing dissenters 
among mechanics and artisans? Tow is the eireum- 
stance to be accounted for? 

tL. Tow does Dinah’s preaching compare with that 
of some noted modern evangelist? What constitutes 
its power? | 

®. Was the “stranger” held alone by Dinah’s ser- 
mon? 

6. What was revealed to Adam by his father’s 
death? 

7. What was reveale i7 
revealed to Lizbeth through the min- 
istration of her sorrow 2 

8. Did the “Aneient Mariner” 


| appear ina book en- 
titled “Lyrical Ballads”? 


9. What is the force of the exclamation point in 
“Qne can say everything best over a meal!’ 6 

10. In the two conversations detailed in chapter 
XVL., is the reasoning of each speaker invariably 
ound? Mark it as eminently characteristic of each. 
Point out the sophistry employed. Was it used con- 
sciously or unconsciously? 

11. Do young men of twenty-six commonly exer- 
cise the philosophy which Adam did? How was it 
possible in his case? 

12. What is the warning against an imprudent 
marriage given by the chorus in the Prometheus? 

13. Did Mr. Irwine fail as a well-intentioned ad- 
viser through not being sufficiently specific? What 
influenced him to be general in his remarks? 

14. Was Adam’s conduct in the screen affair irre- 
proachable? 

15. In what particulars were the speeches in the 
“Health Drinking” characteristic of their speakers 
respectively? Wherein was each to be criticised ? 

16. Was Arthur’s twinge of conscience in his favor 


or otherwise? 


GOOD CLASSROOM FACTS. 


on 


1 metre = 39.37 inches. 

1 decimetre = 3.937 inches. 

1 centimetre = .393. 

1 millimetre = .039. 

1 inch = 25.4 millimetres. 

1 square inch = 645 square millimetres. 
1 cubic inch = 16.387 cubic millimetres. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY GEORGE A. COWEN, 
West Roxbury High School, Boston. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” but there 
may be certain treatments of well-known subjects 
worthy of consideration. ‘The following experiment 
with carbon monoxide, CO, gives equally good results 
in the classroom or laboratory. 

The pupil is supposed to have a knowledge of sul- 
phuric acid and the more common oxide of carbon, CO,. 


| 
0, 


The apparatus arranged, as shown by the diagram, 
should be quickly sketched by the class at the begin- 
ning of the exercise. The gas is prepared by heating 
a mixture of oxalic acid, C, H, O,, and sulphuric acid, 
one part of the former to three of the latter. 

The members of the class can note the evolution of 
a yas or gases. ‘The lime water in the first bottle be- 
comes milky, and bubbles of gas pass on through the 
sodium hydrate in the second bottle till over the water 
in the last bottle is collected a colorless gas, whose 
characteristics may then be noted. 

The pupil then begins to discover what this gas 

must be. The lime water makes known the presence 
of CO,. The sodium hydrate retains any of that gas 
whieh nay have escaped from the first bottle. Upon 
examination, the substance left in the generating flask 
shows the unmistakable properties of sulphurie acid. 
Nhe answer of the pupil is generally, “It does not 
seom to be changed very much.” Certainly, for it 
has only heen true to its nature, and has taken the 
water from the oxalie acid. 

Then C, H,0;—H,0 =C, O,, and C,0,— Co, 

CO, which was to be proved. 


CafOH) Na OH 


If each pupil is working independently, the prop- 
erties of the gas are more satisfactorily obtained. 

This makes an instructive experiment, and one thai 
is followed with considerable interest. 


PAUL REVERE. 


BY MARA L. PRATT. 


[A reading lesson for Patriots’ Day.] 

Paul Revere was a Boston boy. 

He lived near the Old North church. 

He used to look up into the belfry and listen to the 
bells. 

This church looked down upon the Charles river 
and off across the towns. 

Just on the other bank of the river lay the town of 
Charlestown, across the marshes lay the quaint little 
village of Medford, and a few miles farther off were 
the towns of Lexington and Concord. | 

Now, the British had put taxes upon the people 
who lived in these little towns. 


PAUL REVERE'S BIRTHPLACE. 


They said they had a right to tax these people. 

The people said they had no right. 

Then the British sent over soldiers. 

They made a great camp on Boston common. 

“Tf you will not obey,” they said, “then we must 
force you to obey.” 

One day the British soldiers seemed very busy. 
The Boston people wondered what they were plan- 
ning to do. 

“They are planning some mischief, you may be 
sure,” said Paul Revere. 

Paul Revere watched them all day long. 

“I believe they are planning to go out and attack 
the towns round about,” he said, “and if they do, then 
these towns must be warned.” 

Now, Paul Revere had a friend who had watched 


all day with him at the Green Dragon. 
The Green Dragon was a quaint little tavern where 


the patriots liked to meet and talk over British affairs. 

They were sure the British were planning some 
mischief, for when darkness fell, they were busier 
than ever. 

Soldiers were hurrying about, flashing lanterns. 
Officers were giving whispered commands. 

“Now,” said Paul Revere to his friend, “I will row 
over across the Charles and wait there on the banks. 

“You go up in the church tower and watch the 
British. 

“Tf you see them march out from their camps, give 
me a signal. ; 

“Tf they march on land, hang one lantern from the 
Old North tower. 

“If they march down to their boats, hang two lan- 
terns from the tower. 

“Then I will ride through every Middlesex village 
and farm, to warn the country folk to be up and to 
arms. 

“Now, good night”; and Paul crept into his boat 
and silently rowed across the Charles. 

But the friend hurried back into town and watched. 

By and by, from his hiding place, he heard the 
muster call. 

Then he heard the tramp of the soldiers’ feet. He 
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shaded his eyes with his hand, and peered out into 
the darkness. 

Yes, the British were marching! There could be 
no doubt! 

But which way! He crept out into the light! He 
ran along a dark, narrow street! 

T’o the boats! To the boats! He was sure of it; 
and seizing his lanterns he ran up the hill to the 
church. 

In at the door, up the creaking stairs, straight into 
the belfry, he hurried. 

Then he stopped to look and listen. Then, down 
by the river he could see the British moving. They 
were close by the shore! 

No time to be lost! 

So he hung one lantern out from the belfry window. 

Paul Revere saw its light flash out. 

He mounted his horse and seized the reins. 

Would there be another lantern? Yes, there it 
was! and with a whisper to his good horse, away he 
flew up the road. 

The sparks struck out from the horse’s hoofs! 
And in one moment both horse and rider were far 
out of sight. 

It was 12 o’clock when he crossed over into Med- 
ford town! 


PAUL REVERE’S BURIAL PLACE. 


On his left, behind the tall old elms, stood the 
Royal house. 

Straight up to the doorway he rode, and pounded 
with the great brass knocker upon the heavy door! 

“What is it! What is it!” the people cried, and 
rushed to the doors and windows. 

“The British! The British! They come! They 
come!’ Paul Revere whispered hoarsely; “and I am 
(o awake the minutemen all the way from here to Lex- 
ington!” 

Then the people brought the rider wine and bread 
and made themselves ready to help arouse the town. 

And when he had eaten on he hurried, up the 
‘treet, across the field to Lexington. 

“Awake! Awake!” he cried, as he pounded on the 
loors of the houses by the roadside! “Awake! To 

rms! ‘To arms!” 

And before the people could question him, away he 
had flown, up the road and out of sight. 

At 1 o’clock he had reached the town of Lexington. 

At 2 o’clock he crossed the bridge into Concord 
town. 

The birds were beginning to awake. 

The sheep were bleating, and here and_ there 

‘nds of crowing cocks were heard. 

Awake!” he cried. “The British! The 
‘ish! They come! They come!” 

Soon every household in Lexington and in Con- 
Every minuteman was ready 


“Awake! 


(| was wide awake. 
his musket. 
“There will be a battle,” they said. 
hen the mothers hurried to make ready the break- 
s, and when the breakfasts were eaten, then they 
‘ec the great fires hotter and hotter. For there 
ll be need for shot—more than they had, per- 
So the women gathered together the pewter 


They melted 


‘es and tea urns and sugar bowls. 


‘cm in the hot fires and made them into bullets. 


And all this time the British were marching 
straight towards Lexington. 

“Strange how these country folk knew we were 
coming,” the officers said. “Could anybody have 
warned them?” 


“But you know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British regulars fired and fled— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


“So through the night rode Paul Revere, 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 


“For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 

Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoofbeats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 
—Adapted from the Moderator. 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(111.) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


25. Resolved, that Thanksgiving is a pleasanter holi- 
day than Christmas. 

26. Resolved, that Labor Day is to be a grander 
holiday than Fourth of July. 

27. Resolved, that there is more sport in fishing than 
in hunting. 

28. Resolved, that camels are worth more to man 
than elephants. 

29. Resolved, that rice is more valuable to the world 
than sugar. 

30. Resolved, that it would be better if time was 
reckoned as twenty-four hours in a day rather than as 


two twelves. 
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Montreal, July 9--12. 

Chicago teachers should pray for “peace.” 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benetit: Association's 
“Historical Festival” promises to bean immense sue- 
coss—— April 22--30, 

The Cleveland school council was slightly changed 
by the recent election, Mrs. Avery's retirement was 
the only notable change, 

There is much solicitation as to the effect pon the 
schools of the election of Carter Harrison as mayor 
of Chicago by a phenomenal majority. 

The charter of Greater New York appears more and 
more to bea bad blunder. Lt is much to be reereited. 
A vreal Opportunity has been lost. Mismanagement 
seems to have joined hands with hypocrisy. 

Some “prince ol folly” in Nebraska has proposed 
adaw making it a misdemeanor for any minor within 
the state to attend any college out of the state. This 
would be even worse folly than the new book law of 
Kansas. 

! ‘ 

It looks as thouch the G@. A, I. proposed to have as 
much to say regarding what shall be said and left 
unsaid regarding the Civil war in the school histories 
of the North as the W. has regarding the 
of Lemperance in the school physiologies, 

State Superintendent Samuel M. tnelis of 
Was stricken down with apoplexy while attending the 
\\ hiteside County Institute recently. Tle was elected 

asa Kepublican in 1894. At the time he was a pro- 
lessor the Sout hy | 


dale. Tle js 
army. 


niversity at Carbon- 
ai native of Ohio, and was in the Union 


Maine is at the head. State Superintendent 
\W. W. Stetson, one of the national leaders, has secured 
ihe passage of a law providing for “district super- 
vision” of rural schools, after the Massachusetts plan. 
This is the second state in the union to provide for 
skilled supervision of rural schools. ‘The superin- 
fendent cannot be paid less than $1,000 by the towns, 
and the state will pay half as much more, 

Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania sent to the 
cenate the nomination of Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., 
for reappointment as state superintendent, and the 
senate confirmed it immediately. This will take the 
position out of politics in Pennsylvania as effectively 
as the United States commissionership of education 
was freed from politics by Mr. Cleveland’s reappoint- 
ment of Dr. William 'T. Harris. The press of the state 
is unanimous inits rejoicing. ‘The Journal has steadily 
insisted that Governor Hastings could do nothing 
else, The educational sentiment was unanimous and 
intense in its championship of Dr, Schaeffer. ‘The 
Journal rejoices in this evidence of non-partisanship 
in edueation, especially because of Dr. Schaeffer's 


superior merit. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF CLASS- 
ICAL AND WIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
The classical and high school teachers held their 

thirtieth annual meeting in the Roxbury high school 

on Saturday, April 10. The report of the committee 
on college entrance examinations, presented by Prin- 
cipal Charles 8. Moore, New Bedford high school, 
chairman, was substantially the same as the paper 
read by Mr. Moore at the state association in Noyem- 

ber and reported in the Journal of December 10. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology pre- 
sented a printed statement, with replies to questions 
proposed by the committee. The pamphlet is signed 
by James M. Crafts, chairman, and Hl. W. ‘Tyler, 
secretary, for the faculty. The following sentences 
relate to the general principles governing entrance re- 
quirements to the institute. “Lt cannot be too care- 
fully remembered that the primary object of entrance 
requirements is to discriminate between those appli- 
cants who are by natural capacity and previous train- 
ing fitted for the work they desire to undertake, and 
those who are not so fitted. In our opinion, it is not, 
and should not be, the primary object of entrance re- 
quirements to secure from these schools special at- 
tention to particular subjects, or in any way to recon- 
struct their curricula, or, on the other hand, to 
oblige their pupils to complete the curriculum. ‘The 
subjects to be required for admission to any college 
must be determined by the kind of work to be done 
after entrance. All regular courses at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology include as funda- 
inental components mathematics (through analytic 
veotmetry) and modern languages; and as essentials of 
ceneral education, history, English language, and 
literature, Therefore the elements of all these sub- 
jects must be required for admission. We emphasize 
the importance of particular lines of collateral study, 
for example, Latin and manual training; but beyond 
this we leave it free to schools and parents to select 
the non-essential elements of the curriculum. We 
recognize the facet that no secondary education is com- 
plete, or even symmetrical, without systematic. in- 
struction natural science, including laboratory 
work. ‘There are, however, many schools where such 
training cannot at present be given well; and for us it 
is better that it be not given at all than given poorly, 
For this reason, among others, we have as yet intro- 
duced requirements in science only as ‘electives. 
Whatever the views or the wishes of the colleges, the 
extent of entrance requirements is limited, on the one 
hand by the capacity of the publie secondary schools: 
on the other, by considerations of age at ‘entrance. 
In our opinion, entranee requirements should not be 
beyond the reach of the better country high schools. 
Our present age requirement is seventeen years; the 


average age—excluding extreme cases—about eiy)) 
teen and one-half years at entrance, twenty-two ay 
one-half at graduation. It is important with 

majority of our voung men that entrance into yyy 
fessional life shall not be too long delayed. Moy 

over, if a boy is compelled to stay in the seconday, 
school after he has outgrown its spirit and conditions. 
there is danger that his mental growth will he po. 
tarded. The requirement of some additional subjocs 
might prevent premature entrance, and thereby pro 
mote the interests of particular secondary schools. — {| 
mieht also secure somewhat better general traininy 
our entering students; but it would undoubtedly ey 
tail unnecessary difficulty and hardship in the case of 
a large number of applicants coming to us from Jos. 
fortunate schools, or obtaining their preparation |) 
outside study. "The tendency of too high requir 

ments is to make the fundamental object of secondary 
school work not education, but preparation for exan- 
inations, a function in itself unworthy the dignity of 
the school and of no possible concern to the majority 
of its students. It ought to be possible for a second 
ary school pupil to make his decision whether to go to 
a higher institution or not, and which one to choose 
among several, as late as his third year without seriou, 
disadvantage.” 

Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard spoke on A 
Modern Secondary School. 

After a mid-day collation, business meeting fol- 
lowed. The following were elected officers for the 
next year: President, Byron Groce, Boston Latin 
school; vice-presidents, William Gallagher, Braintree 
Academy, Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Roxbury high 
school, A. W. Batcheler, Gloucester high school; re- 
cording secretary and treasurer, William I’. Bradbury, 
Cambridge Latin school; corresponding secretary, It. 
I’, Curtis, Hale school, Boston. 

Reading Latin at sight was treated by Protessor 
Charles EK. Bennett, of Cornell. He dwelt particu- 
larly upon the difficulty of the language; too much is 
generally expected of our students; they must. first 
understand Latin before they can feel it; but. to 
understand it as they understand a modern writer, 
they must have lived in the Roman environment. 

Principal W. C. Collar agreed that Latin is a very 
hard language for us, but that reading at sight is a 
method that makes it easier, not harder. Sight read 
ing is a preparation for translation; it should be pre 
ceded by the teacher’s reading aloud the passage, to 
show the general meaning and spirit of it; then the 
pupil may metaphrase it, and by this time he may be 
ready to translate it. The translation should not |» 
left in any slovenly, uncertain condition, but should 
be made as exact and elegant as is possible for the 
student, before he leaves it. Mr. Collar denounce: 
the sight-reading theory of Dr. Hale of Columbia, tha! 
it contains as many errors as is possible in so short «| 
space. Its aim, he said, is only syntax; the same oli 
dry rot that has always been eating into the heart o! 
classical instruction. A little syntax will go a gre: 
way: but a little knowledge of words will not go far. 
The vocabulary should be the chief aim of the 
teaching. 

Much interest was evinced in the topic, athletics 11 
Professor J. IH. Beale of the [hu 


secondary schools. 
vard law school, chairman of the committee on 
regulation of athletie sports, pointed to interce 
legiate and interscholastie competition as causing |!) 
chief problems. ‘Those who most need exercise 
dropped from the teams, in order that only the |) 
players may represent the school. It is for | 
authorities in the secondary schools to devise meal) 
for bringing out all the pupils into some kind of plis 
sical exercise, that is at the same time kept subord 
nate to the chief aim of the school. 

Principal C. F. P. Bancroft, Phillips Andover 
Academy, spoke in the fullest sympathy with ath 
letics. We are apt to get out of patience with game: 
when the boys become most interested in them, bu 
we then forget their unifying influence; it is easier | 
keep school when the boys are voluntarily interested 
in athletics; they are then more open and honest in al! 
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their ways. The problem for the secondary school 
hav is to co-ordinate lessons and sports, to keep each 
in its own place. This is harder for him than for the 
college student. 

Principal H. P. Amen, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
eave two instances of boys being taken off the teams 
just hefore critical games, because they had failed in 
their studies: this was done with the loyal support of 
ihe boys. 

Principal Worcester classical 
-chool, stated that a committee elected by the boys has 
charge of athletics at 
have at least ten weeks of clean record in their studies 
behind them, if they play with another school. The 
athletic side of the boy’s nature is the best help to the 


Goodwin, 


our school. Our bovs must 


school. 
Headmaster Robert English high 
-chool, Boston, spoke in a sarcastic vein of the “frills” 


Babson, 


that had become attached to athletics, at the same 
time testifying heartily to the value of this interest as 
a factor in school management. Much superfluous 
sicam, that would otherwise result in organized mis- 
chief, escapes in sports. Boys should not be allowed 
to take up collections in the schools for athletic ex- 
Mr. Babson pointed out an abuse that needs 
regulation; teachers have no authority over the boys 
in their games; when boys are representing the school, 
they ought to be understood as being under the con- 


J. M. P. 


pelses, 


trol of the school authorities. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The sixth of April, the anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Greek war of independence, a date which 
had heen looked forward to with considerable appre- 
hension, lest it might be signalized by the opening of 
hostilities by Greece against Turkey, passed unevent- 
fully, save that it was celebrated with unusual enthu- 
siasm. = There can be no doubt, from the form whieh 
the popular demonsirations took, that the Greek peo- 
ple, alike at Athens and on the frontier, are impatient 
forwar. Ifit was seriously believed to-day that Ning 
(ieorge did not intend to declare war, his throne would 
he insecure. It was, perhaps, only a coincidence that 
the powers selected the sixth of April for making a 
new communication both to Greece and Turkey. 
The tenor of this note was a warning that in case of 
hostilities on the frontier, whichever party was the 
aggressor would be held accountable, and that the 
powers were resolved that the aggressor should in no 
event reap any fruit At first 
thought this notification seems an impartial one, but 
when it is remembered that Turkey has nothing to 


from his conduct. 


vain by aggression, while Greece has the hope of an- 
nexing Crete, it is clear that the real menace is against 
(rreece. 

* 

The senate continues to be hysterical over Cuba. 
lis most remarkable performance was the passage of 
vhat is known as the Rivera resolution. Rivera was 
‘he commander who succeeded Maceo in the western 
Recently, in a fair fight, 
‘There were 


province of Pinar del Rio. 
ie fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
eports that he would be tried by court-martial and 
ummarily shot, but in advance of any such action by 

« Spaniards, the senate, without a dissenting vote, 
Jopted a resolution denouncing the act “if? it was 
one. Rivera is a native Cuban, with no claims of 
What Spain may do 


iy kind upon our government, 
If she should 


ih him is entirely her own affair. 
‘al harshly with him, her conduct might be a fair 
Hject of criticism, but to assume that Spain is going 
he cruel and to condemn her in advance for her 
uclty is an astonishing proceeding for a body which 

s the honorable traditions of the United States sen- 
What would have been our sensations if the 
“vitish parliament had undertaken to condemn us on 
supposition that we were going to execute Jeffer- 
'The cases are pretty closely parallel. 


Davis? 
Rivera is a brave fellow, and the exercise of clemency 
‘oward him would be widely approved, but such a 
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resolution as that which the senate adopted is well 
calculated to defeat its ostensible purpose. And, as 
- if this were not enough, the senate, two days after, 
took up a resolution recognizing the insurgents as 


helligerents, 
* 


The action of the Venezuelan congress in ratifying, 
hy a unanimous vote in both houses, the treaty with 
Great Britain providing for the arbitration of the 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana is 
a eratifying solution of a long-disputed and menacing 
question. Tt is particularly pleasant to reflect that 
this end of a century-old quarrel is the result of our 
own good offices. As we recall the vehemence with 
which, through a protracted diplomatic correspond- 
ence, we insisted that Great Britain should arbitrate 
this question, and went almost to the verge of war 
with her heeause she was reluctant, it seems singular 
that the action of Venezuela on this treaty which we 
negotiated for her should come just at the time when 
the senate is robbing of all its vitality our own pro- 


posed treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. The 
coincidence is more striking than it is pleasing. One 


result of the present situation which has not attracted 
much attention is that, by our conduct in this matter, 
we have effectually robbed ourselves of’all influence 
which we might have exerted in favor of arbitration 
hetween other nations. If we should again obtrude 
advice of that kind, with anything like the fervor and 
persistency which we used toward Great Britain in the 
matter of Venezuela, the nation which we favored 
with our advice could make a suflicient answer by 
pointing to our own example. 

Irom the statements made by the president’s secre- 
tary and by others it is clear that, robust as Mr. Me- 
Kinley is, his public duties, and the incessant pres- 
sure from people who want appointments for them- 
The brief 
vacation which he permitted himself last week was an 
absolute necessity; and the probability is that he will 
he obliged to materially curtail the hours which he 
has hitherto given daily to seeing people on public 
Merely to have shaken hands with forty or 
fifty thousand people in one month would be some- 
thing of a strain: but when it is remembered that a 


selves or others are wearing upon him. 


business, 


considerable proportion of these people have put in 
conflicting applications to office, it is clear that the 
The 


yressure is the more remarkable because so large a 
| 


effect upon a president must be exhausting. 


part of the offices are withdrawn from consideration 
by reason of being under the rules. The president 
adheres steadfastly to his purpose to make only neces- 
sary appointments at present; and he has shown no 
disposition to relax any of the reform rules. 

* * * 

The appointinent of Theodore Roosevelt as assist- 
ant secretary of the navy transfers a very energetic 
and interesting public servant from municipal to 
federal activities. No one doubts that Mr. Roosevelt 
will make a good assistant secretary, but it is a ques- 
tion whether his new office will afford as much scope 
for his special activities as the old. He is a born 
As civil service commissioner he took de- 
and imperfectly- 


fighter. 
light in impaling — ill-advised 
informed assailants of the reform; and as police com- 
missioner of New York his career has been a succes- 
sion of exhilarating combats with politicians, with 
corrupt officers, and with obstructive associates. Un- 
less there are chances for reform in the navy depart- 
ment of which the public knows nothing, Mr. Roose- 
velt will find his new environment dispiritingly calm. 
* 

There will be few to criticise the promptness with 
which congress acted on President MeKinley’s mes- 
sage recommending an appropriation for the sufferers 
by the Mississippi floods. The bill carrying an appro- 
priation of two hundred thousand dollars passed both 
houses and was in the president’s hands two hours 
after the message was received. There is no question 
that the floods have inflicted very serious damage over 
a large area in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 


Louisiana. The Mississippi has reached a higher 
point than ever before, and the devastation which it 
has occasioned is the most serious on record. Fifty 
towns and villages have been inundated, and thou- 
sands of cattle have been swept off. Tt is not merely 
the immediate destruction which counts, but the sub- 
merging of farms to such an extent as to make their 
cultivation impossible at present. To the dispirited 
farmers in the devastated region the government help 
will mean relief from actual and pressing want. 
There are precedents for government aid in such in- 
stances, and congress was wise in acting quickly. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY¥., 


April 19 (Monday).—Roger Sherman, eminent states- 
man, born at Newton, Mass, 1721. He was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a member of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution of the United States, i 
Rorn in Newton, he was brought up in Stoughton, Mass., ‘| 
where he learned the shoemaker’s trade. At twenty-two 
he removed to New Milford, Conn., walking all the dis- i} 
tance, carrying his tools, He studied as he worked, and at 
the age of twenty-seven was recognized as an expert 
mathematician and astronomer, making important astro- 
nomicalcalculations for standard publications. At thirty- 
four he was admitted to the bar, and went to the state leg- 
islature. He was treasurer of Yale College for many 
years, was judge of the highest court of that day. He re- 
moved to New Haven, and was recognized as one of the 
ablest men in the colonies. He was first mayor of New 
Haven, which office he held till his death in 1793. 

1689.—Governor Andros (British) of Massachusetts was 
arrested and imprisoned by the local authorities. 

1795.— Battles of Lexington and Concord. 

1782.—Holland acknowledged the independence of the 
colonies. 

1783.--Washington proclaimed, at the head of the army, 
the cessation of hostilities. This was a glorious celebra- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 

Tuesday, April 20, Mohammed, the prophet, was born at 
Mecea, 571 A. D. He is the great poet the Arabic 
tongue; he was intellectually one of the world’s leaders. 
Iie isthe founder of a great religion. His father died 
while the prophet was ababe, his mother when he was 
three, and his grandfather, with whom he lived, when he 
was five. Afterward he lived with an uncle, He was 
forty before he conceived the idea that he had a mission. 
The story of his life is fascinating. At the end of four : 
vears he had forty disciples, all of the poorer sort. In | 
time the opposition became so.intense that he had to flee, 
and in 622, at the age of fifty-nine, he accomplished his 
famous Hegiva from Mecea to Medina. Ten years later, | 
at the head of 40,000 Moslems, he returned to Mecca for 
Total abstinence was a leading feature of 


of 


the last time. 
his religion, and his followers for 1,200 years were total 
abstainers. 

Wednesday, April 21, 1782, Froebel, the founder of the ; 
kindergarten, was born. (See editorial on Froebel in the 
Journal of Education, February 18, 1897.) 

1816, Charlotte Bronte, a popular British authoress, | 
widely known as “Currer Bell,” was born in Yorktown, j 
Her first great work was “Jane Eyre. 
1451, Queen Isabella, patron of Co- 
She was the mother of 


” 


Eng. 
Thursday, April 
lumbus, was born in Old Castile. 
Catharine of Aragon, the unfortunate queen of Henry 
of England, 
1707, Henry Fielding, English dramatist, was born in y 
Somersetshire, Eng. He was cousin of Lady Montague. 
1745, Lindley Murray, the eminent American gramma- 
rian, was born at Lancaster, Penn. 
1549, Coronado’s famous expedition to New Mexico and 
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Arizona in search of the reputed “Seven Cities” started on 
this day. 

1685, James Il. was proclaimed king of England in Bos- 
ton. 

1822, public gallows were used on Boston Neck for the 
last time. 

Friday, April 23, 1564, William Shakespeare, the great 
genius of literature, was born at Stratford-on-Avon. His 
great tragedies are “Macbeth,” “King Lear,” “Othello,” 
“Hamlet.” and “Romeo and Juliet’; his great comedies 
are “Twelfth Night,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘“Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” and “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Greater than either his tragedies or comedies are his 
dramas, “The Merchant of Venice,” “The Tempest,” and 
“As You Like It.” 

1775, Turner, the great landscape painter, was born in 
London. 

1791, James Buchanan, the president of the United 
States just prior to the outbreak of the war (1857--61). 

1818, James Anthony Froude, the historian, was born 


in Devonshire, Eng. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERIT- 
CAN AUTHORS. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
388 . Price, $1.75. ; 
ven 1858 ag “at G. P. Putnam published a collection of 

which had been written by a group of the younger 

writers of the day, and which were devoted to studies 
and descriptions of the homes and of the work of certain 
representative American authors of the time. This vol- 
ume of “The Homes of American Authors has been a 
well-known habitant on the favored shelves of many a 
reader who was buying books before the war, and of some 
whose fortune it has been to grow up amid these shelves. 
Those who know the book best will be the readiest to 
welcome the re-appearance of the essays in the dainty 
form of this new edition, with its delightful pictures, and 
despite its bothersome fac-simile reproductions of pages 
of manuscripts which bear not the slightest relation to the 
subject in hand, and which chance to be quite legible. 
Possibly a warning or something is intended for the vic- 
tims of this age of phonographie and of typewriting 
amanuenses. At any rate, these folding leaves of very 
thin paper are a nuisance. If, as is reported, the book is 
printed on ‘“‘deckle-edged paper,” this proves to be no 
hindrance, for the paper is excellent, and the uncut leaves 
open easily. Possibly this is the virtue of the deckle edge. 
if so, we are under obligations to the lovers of fads who 
are fostering its introduction. 

SIX CUPS OF CHOCOLATE. “A Piece of Gossip in 
One Act.” Englished by Edith V. B. Matthews. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 

The humor of this littke comedy hinges upon the fact 
that six young women (each of an entirely different tem- 
perament from the others) have ilirted with a young col- 
legian of their university town, and each believes him to 
be enamored of her. They meet at tea, and, discovering 
that the young man has been writing the same letter to 
all six, they resolve upon a plan of action. The fun of the 
story is not in the ordinary experience in the collegian in 
attempting to attach himself to six young women at the 
same time, but in the way in which they detached him. 


papers 


EASY LATIN FOR SIGHT READING FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. From Ritchie’s “Fabulae Faciles,” 
Lhomond’s ‘‘Urbis Romae Viri Inlustres,” and Gellius’ 
“Noctes Atticae.” Edited and annotated by B. L. 
D'Ooge. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 146 pp. 

The universal demand is for greater power in sight 
reading on the part of pupils in secondary schools. The 
necessity is recognized, but the end is rarely attained. 
The reason is apparent,—there is too little practice. Stu- 
dents learn about Latin instead of learning Latin. This 
book is so edited that there is every inducement on the 
part of teacher and student to read much Latin at sight. 
The author has done his part, will the teachers do theirs? 


THE STORY OF THE MINES. By Charles Howard 
Shinn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 272 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This treatise does not aim to give a comprehensive his- 
tory of the mines, but to illuminate the salient points of 
the subject of nining. ‘The author makes allusions which 
afford glimpses into the romantic and varied history from 
the Toltec legends, the Aztee discoveries, the treasure 
hints of the Spaniards and Anglo-Saxons, and the 
anxious searching from the Sierra Madre to Alaska. 
These glimpses show types different, yet closely related 
to the vast modern conditions and methods of mining. 
He dwells with emphasis upon the life history of one 
great lode, the Comstock lode of Nevada. In this way he 
succeeds in bringing out, in clear relief, the more signifi- 
cant aspects of the evolution of the mining industry. No- 
where else on this continent has this development been 
better illustrated than on the Comstock lode. Mr. 
Shinn’s story of the mines will prove of lasting, as well 
as timely, interest to all miners. It is a safe guide to fur- 
ther Western developments, and a contribution to Ameri- 
can history of lasting value. The book contains fifteen 
full-page illustrations of great interest. 


DEUTSCHE SPRACHLEHRE FUR AUFAGER. By 
Carla Wenchebach. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
404 pp. 

The remarkable success of Fraulein Wenchebach, both 
as an active instructor at Wellesley and through the 
text-books prepared by her, furnishes the strongest rea- 
son for a confident assertion in regard to the successful 
career of her latest addition to the stock of German books 
for beginners. Her intention has been to provide a practi- 
eal working grammar for use in college preparatory 
schools and beginners’ classes in colleges. Not only is 
Miss Wenchebach a most thorough student of the lan- 
guage, but she is a skillful investigator in the field of 
pedagogics as well, and in this, as in all her previous 
work, the same underlying principles of successful teach- 
ing are utilized to the fullest extent. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Rey. J. B. 
Lock, M. A., Fellow of Couville and Cains College. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by John A. Miller, A. M.. Mathe- 
matical Professor in Indiana University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 216 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This English work, revised by an able and experienced 
American teacher, seems admirably adapted to the use of 
American schools. The revised edition differs, in some 
respects, from the original work. It retains the Valuable 
features of the author's book, but is enlarged. The ar- 
rangement of the chapters is different. The addition for- 
mulae are proved for angles of any magnitude, and for 
more than two angles; a chapter on Inverse Trigo- 
nometric Functions and two chapters on Spherical Trigo- 
nometry have been added; logarithmie and trigometric 
lal care has heen taken to 
0 ution, and to retain the clear 
ANC ple presentation which characterized the original 


work. It is believed that the changes are all improve- 
ments, that the book, as revised, has no superior in use, 
and that it will be weleomed by both teachers and students 
who appreciate a thorough, convenient, and helpful text- 
book on this important branch of mathematical study. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
ENTRY. By J. L. Montgomery, Columbia grammar 
school, New York City. New York: Maynard, Merrill, 
& Co. 240 pp. Price (by mail) 80 cents. < 
Bookkeeping is a science and an art, good for discipline 

and of inestimable practical value. This text-book is 
adapted to the accomplishment of all the best results 
from the teaching of the subject. Its scientific value is 
indisputable, and yet it may be taught by one who has had 
no special training for the teaching. Its methods are 
simple, its illustrative examples sensible, its “dealings” 
reasonable, and there are evidences on every page that it 
is prepared by a man who knows the capabilities and the 
limitations of pupils. The pupil who takes this course 
could with ease adapt himself to any set of books in a 
modern establishment. Rarely has any text-book maker 
sueceeded so well in divesting the subject of its elaborate 
and intricate appendages so that a student of ordinary 
ability who knows arithmetic can learn the science and 
practice the art of bookkeeping. 


SPENSER’S BRITOMART. From Books IIL, IV., and 
V. of the “Faerie Queene.”’ Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Mary E. Litchfield. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
265 pp. 
tdmund Spenser was a distinguished, if not the most 

distinguished, poet in the adventurous age of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and his ‘Faerie Queene,” though unfinished, was his 
ablest work. It was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he much admired. Gloriana, the queen of Faerie, is an 
emblem of virtuous renown. All the personages are sym- 
bolieal, and all the incidents significant of moral truths. 
The subject of each book is a moral attribute, as holiness, 
temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, and courtesy, 
personified by a knight-errant, with all human passions. 
The poem was received with enthusiasm by the scholars 
of that age. Britomart was the most charming of Spen- 
ser’s heroines in this allegory, and no story in the “Faerie 
Queene” is so romantic, and none has such a fresh human 
interest as that which tells of the “‘lady knight.” The 
editor has made fine selections from three books of the 
author’s poem, and has done her work with care and 
scholarly ability, giving full explanation of all antiquated 
words and phrases used by the author in foot-notes. The 
volume will be eagerly sought and read with great in- 
terest. 

COMBINED BEAUTIFUL SONGS AND LIVING 
FOUNTAIN. By S. W.Straub. Chicago: S. W.Straub, 
Auditorium. 320 pp. Price, 35 cents; sample copy, 20 
cents. 

This is a combination of two eminently successful song 
books into one double collection, offered at the price of 
one book, and a sample copy is sold for a trifle more than 
half price. 


LONGMANS’ NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Teachers who are not acquainted with Longmans’ 
“Ship” Literary Readers, an entirely new graded series 
of nine books, should write to the publishers for their 
twenty-four-page circular of specimen pages, and should 
not omit at the same time to inquire about the “Fairy 
Tale Books” and story books by Andrew Lang, and the 
many other supplementary reading books published by 
that house. 

The chief aim of the “Ship” Readers is to cultivate a 
taste for good reading, and to give to children a love for 
nature and all that is beautiful and good. Stories of 
truth, courage, and patriotism from the best authors are 
a feature, and represent such names as Cooper, Doyle, 
lroude, Irving, Charles Reade, Stevenson, Mark Twain 
lackmore, and Bret Harte. Careful gradation, new il- 
lustrations, strong binding and paper, and large type are 
other features. The adoption of the series for the public 
schools of New York City, Jersey City, and other large 
cities and many leading schools testifies to its popularity 

Another new series from Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. is the “College Histories of Art” in three volumes 
now completed by the volume on sculpture by Messrs. 
Marquand and Frothingham, the professors of the history 
of art in Princeton University. The two earlier volumes 


are “The History of Architecture,” by Professor Ham|in 
of Columbia, and “The History of Painting,” by Professo, 
Van Dyke of Rutgers College. All three are profusely jj. 
lustrated by half-tone engravings, made for the serjcs 
for the most part direct from the objects presented, and. 
as the Dial says in characterizing one of the volumes 
“they are models of pith, lucidity, and practical cony¢n. 
ience; and that they are sound and accurate, jl 
authors’ names are sufficient guarantees.” They are «|- 
ready widely known and used where history of art js 
taught, and should go into the library of every schoo! a4 
home. A handsome twelve-page circular containing a 
dozen or more sample illustrations of paintings, are})j- 
tectural subjects, and sculptures will be sent by the jy)- 
lishers upon application. 

A new book for the classroom, the library, and the (e- 
bating club which has lately come from Longmans’ js 
“Briefs for Debate,” containing an essay on the art of 
debate by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
and many “briefs for debate,” with full bibliographies, 
The book is used as a text-book in Harvard, Columbia, 
Ann Arbor, Pennsylvania, and other leading colleges, and 
is invaluable to the debater, young and old. “One of the 
most useful books in the library,” says Mr. Bolton of the 
Brookline, Mass., publie library, ‘‘and constantly used in 
connection with high school work.” 

Still another new book, for the teachers’ library as we|| 
as the classroom, is Garlick’s “‘New Manual of Method,” 
already well known in the normal schools of the country, 
and of which Frau Carla Wenchebach of Wellesley (o|- 
lege says in a recent note, ‘No teacher can do without it,” 

No mention of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co.’s later 
publications would be complete without reference to their 
series of English classics for the college entrance require- 
ments in English, two new volumes of which have just 
appeared, An article in the April Educational Review 
thus characterizes the series: ‘‘As we reconsider them, 
these books have one admirable element, namely, ideas.” 
A teacher, or any one else, for that matter, who studies 
them will get something new about the teaching of Eng- 
lish. A good teacher will do better work with them 
through a certain ferment of the imagination, a vitaliza- 
tion of thought, which comes to pass in studying these 
volumes. The series, as a whole, has great pedagogic 
value for the English student. The “Suggestions to 
Teachers” would make an admirable comment on the re- 
port of the conference on English to the Committee of 
Ten. 

Other new books about which those interested should 
seek inforniation are Barker’s “Graphical Calculus,” 
Rertenshaw’s ‘New Music Course,” Nichols’ ‘Con- 
structional Geometry,” Freeland’s ‘“‘Elementary Algebra.” 

Of the geometry it may be safely said that it represents 
a new and vital idea in teaching the subject. To quote 
from a letter from the president of one of the great nor- 
mal schools of the West, ‘‘The public school system of the 
country is ripe fora work in geometry adapted to the 
grammar grades, and the careful working out of geomet- 
rical problems manifested in this work has not been ex- 
celled by any work yet issued from the press.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Experimental Physics.” By William Abbott Stone. Price, $1.1). 
—‘ Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry.” By Frederick H. Bailey 
and Frederick S. Woods. Price, $2.15, —Light and Shade.” By 
Anson K. Cross. Price, $1.10.—* Dona Perfecta.” Edited by A. R. 
Marsh. Price, $1.10.—* Algebra Reviews.” By Edward Rutledge 
Robbins. Price, 27 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. ~ 

“A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War.” By Theodore Ayranet 


Dodge. Price, $3.00.—* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” Edited 
William Vaughan Moody. Price, 40 cents,—* Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns.” — Edited by George R. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. —* Shakes 
peare’s Macbeth.” Edited by Helen Gray Cone. Price, 25 cents. 


—" Grimm’s Household Tales.” Price, 40 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Philip and Alexander of Macedon.” By David G. Hogarth. 
Price, $250. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

““Governor’s Island.’ By Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Price, 10 
cents. For sale by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. x 

Outlines of Physics.” By Edward L. Nichols. Price, 
—'‘Elements of Physics, — Vol. Light and Sound.” By 
ward L, Nichols and William S$. Franklin. New York: The Macmi! 
lan Company. 

“Introduction to American Literature (Part I.). By F. VY. 
Painter. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

_* Selections from Browning.” Edited by Edward T. Mason, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

* Bacon’s Essays.” Edited by Alfred 8. West. Cambridge: Uni 
versity Press. 


REPORTS RECEIVED, 


Quincy, Mass.—Pittstield, Mass.—Missouri,—Bridgewater, Mass 
Albany, N. Y.—Worcester., Mass.—Weymouth, Mass.—Medford, Mass 
Ontario.—Ware, Mass.— Holyoke, Mass.—Richmond, Va.—St. Jolis- 
bury, Vt. Idaho.—Kansas.—-Missouri.—Lawrence, Mass.—Dover. 
H.—New York.—Somerville, Mass.—Dover, N. H.—Easthampton. 
Mass. Bellingham, Hopedale, and Mendon, Mass.—Southern Berk 
shire District, Mass.—Newburgh, N. Y Spencer, Mass. 


“STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE.” 


rhis is the generic title of a vew series of School Readers, proj 


Sarah Louise Arnold, AND 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., 


rhe entire series will be ready at an early day. The fundamental ideas of ‘ 


ected upon an entirely new plan, original with the authors,- 


Charles B Gilbert, 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. /. 


‘Stepping Stones to Literature” are: - 


(1) A separate rending book for each of the e “re 
(2) Good literature from the First to — 


rhe series is ferfectly graded from first to last. 


rhe publishers offer these readers as desired,— 


HITHER IN FIVE BOOKS OR BIGHT BOOKS 


City graded schools will find most convenient the arrange- 
ment in ereht books, or one book for each grade. Village ind 
country ungraded schools will find the five book re 


5 arrangeme 
better suited to their use. eee 


Stepping Stone 


Will signalize a new era in School Reading Books. 


Cae Zeachers and Boards of Education are invited to corre 


BOSTON NEW VYorK 


Miss ARNOLD, who prepared the first three Readers, ranks 
one of the most successful primary teachers in the country. 
, PROFESSOR GILBERT, the compiler of the higher grade book 
is well known as an educator and wr ter on educational subj: 


Stones to Literature’ 
hey will abound in novel and beautiful features. 


t with us about these Riaders. Send for Specimen Pages. . 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Recent Adoptions: 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 

High School, Middletown, N. Y. 

High School, Franklin, Mass. 

High School, Milton, Mass. 

Miss Buckley’s School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. I. 
High School, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Elementary Greology 


FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. 
Twombley School, West Bay City, Mich. 
Alma College, Mich. 

Greensboro Female College, S. C. 

Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vermont. 

High School, Bethel, Vt. 

High School, St. Albans, Vt. 

High School, Gardiner, Me. 

Academy, Morrisville, Vt. 


By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A.,, 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in the Cornell University. 


Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


“ Professor Tarr has done for Geology what he did for Physical Geography in his former work, L 
and unless we greatly misunderstand the views of progressive teachers of science, this new book will | 
meet with Instant recognition as marking a distinct advance in the teaching of this branch of science. 

The author s style is clear, direct, and attractive. In short, he has done his work so well that we do 

not see how it could have been done better.” — Journal of Pedagogy. 


Elementary Physical Geography | 


Fifth Edition, Revised. 1t2mo, Half Leather. Pp. 488, Price, $1.40, net. 


Now in the hands of thirty-five hundred first year High School pupils in Chicago. Also used in the following 
Institutions in the West and East: 


High School, Waukegan, III. 

Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, II]. 
Academy of N. W. University, Evanston, III. 
Eureka College, Eureka, IIl, 
Armour Institute, Chicago, II]. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 

High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Central High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
High School, Noblesville, Ind. 

High School, Cornellsville, Ind. 

High School, Marion, Ind. 

High School, Attica, Ind. 

High School, Hanover, Ind. 

Indiana State Normal School. 

High School, Davenport, Ia. 

High School, Burlington, Ia. 

High School, Iowa City, Ia. 

High School, Marshalltown, Ia. 

High School, Clinton, Ia. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

High School, Cedar Falls, Ia, 

High School, Beverly, Mass, 

High School, Amherst, Mass. 

High School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

High School, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Citronelle College, Citronelle, Ala, 

State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 

State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles Academy, Cal. 

High School, Redlands, Cal. 

High School, Riverside, Cal. 

High School, Sacramento, Cal. 

State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 
High School, Stockton, Cal. 

Trinity School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Throop Polytechnic Inst., Pasadena, Cal. 
High School, Tulare, Cal. 

University of the Pacific, Co'lege Park, Cal. 
High School, Collinsville, Ct. 

Normal School, Bridgeport, Ct. 

High School, Middletown, Ct. 

High School, South Manchester, Ct. 
Williams Memorial Inst., New London, Ct. 
Morgan School, Clinton, Ct. 

Columbian Academy, Washington, D. C. 
High School, Carthage, Il. 

High School, Delavan, Ill. 

High School, Freeport, IIl. 

High School, Princeton, Ill. 

High School, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl. 


Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Howe School, Billerica, Mass. 
Training School Holyoke, Mass. 
High School, Northampton, Mass. 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 
High School, Ware, Mass. 

High School, Weymouth, Mass. 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
Normal School, Noith Adams, Mass. 


Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me. 

State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Detroit School for Boys, Mich. 
Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. 
High School, Jackson, Mich. 

High School, Marshall, Mich. 

State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

High Schoo!, Hannibal, Mo. 

Free Academy, Wolfboro, N. H. 
High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 


Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra 


Second American Edition. Revised by FRANK L SEVENOAK. 16mo, Half Leather. $1.10, et. 


The Outlines of Physics 


iy EDWARD L. NICHOLS, of the Cornell University. Cloth. $1.40, wet. 


The Elements of Physics 
A College Text-Book. By Epwarp L. NicHoLs and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, both of the De- 
partment of Physics in Cornell University. Complete in three volumes : 
VoL. I.— Mechanics and Heat. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Vou. Il. — Electricity and Magnetism. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Vo. IIl.— Sound and Light. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis 


With Explanatory Notes. By ARTHUR A. NOYEs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, 


Manual Training High School, Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y, 

Columbia Grammar School, N, Y. 

Teachers’ Training College, New York City. 

Union School, Warsaw, N. Y, 

High School, Middletown, N, Y. 

Quincy School, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

High School, Lincoln, Neb. 

High School, Newark, O. 

High School, Xenia, O. 

High School, Akron, O; Preparatory Dept. 
Wooster University, O. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 

Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Diman’s School, Newport, R. I. 

E. Greenwich Academy, Easc Greenwich, R. I. 

High School, Barre, Vt. 

High School, Burlington, Vt. 

High School, Brandon, Vt. 

State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 

State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

High School, Ashland, Wis. 

High School, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

High School, Randolph, Wis. 


An Introduction to Geology 


By W. B. Scorr, Ph. D., Professor of Geology, Princeton University. 


Price, $1.90, 


Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra 


American Edition. By IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


California. Brief Edition (408 pages), $1.10, xe¢, Complete Edition (584 pages), $1.20, met. 


Charles Smith’s Arithmetic 


Cloth. go cents, set, 


Revised by CHARLES S. HARRINGTON, Head Master of Dr. Sach’s School for Boys. 16mo, 


An Introductory Course to Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis 


Cloth. Price, $1.25, #e¢. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany 


hy WinttaM A. SETCHELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the University of California. 16mo, 


Cloth. Price, 90 cents, #¢¢. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50, ez. 


With Explanatory Notes and Stoichiometrical Problems, 
ciate Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo, 


By Henry P. TaLsot, Ph.D., Asso- 


Elements of Grammar 
hy Georce R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Composition, Columbia University; Author of “ Exercises 
| English Composition and Rhetoric. : 


A Primer of Psychology 
hy Epwarp BRADFORD TircHENER, A (Oxon.), Ph.D. 
leipzig), Sage Professor of Psychology in Cornell Univer- 
ty; Author of “An Outline of Psychology,” etc. 12mo, 
‘loth, 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
The Heart of Nature Series 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGooD WriGnut, Author of “ Birdcraft, 


” 


“Friendship of Nature,” “Tommy Anne,” etc. _ 
VoL. I.—Citizen Bird. A Bird Book for Beginners. By 
Dr. Cours and Mrs. MABEL OsGoopd WRIGHT. 


With numerous I]lustrations by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


New Arithmetic 


_A. MCLELLAN, Normal School, Ontario, Canada, and A. 


AMES, A.B., Supt. of Schools, Riverside, 


A Text-book of American Literature 
for High School Use 


By KATHERINE LEE Bares, Professor of Literature in Wellesley 
College. 


A First Book in Writing English 


By Epwin Herperr Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago ; 
author of ‘“‘ The History of the English Paragraph.” 


66 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW York: 


THE MAC 


CHICAGO: The Auditorium, 


MILLAN COMPANY 


SAN _| FRANCISCO : 329-331 Sansome St. 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 20-22: Ontario 
tion, Toronto, Canada. 

April 21--23: Western Drawing Teach« 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 29--Mareh 1: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City, La. 


Educational Assovia- 


April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

May 1: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 

May 6--7: Michigan City Superintendents’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

May 7: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Norwich, Ct. 
May 12--14: Kansas County Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Junction City, Kan. 
May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July #--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 

Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 

Illinois.—Cook County normal summer 
5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago. The 
Examiner. 


school, July 


Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 


August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


to 


lowa.—Western Normal College, June § to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. Hussey. 

Kansas. 
11 to 


Kansas state normal echool, 
June August 12, L 


Payne, 


Emporia, 


Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha's Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. H. 


Mowry. The Sauveur summer school of 


languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 

Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 5, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 

New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, University Heights, C. L. Bliss. 

New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 

Ohio.— Ohio State University, June 21 to 
july 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 


school, 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 


Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 


Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 


Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

Ix-Governor Robie, who at the time of 
the erection of the Gorham normal school 
building generously donated $2,000 for 
that purpose, has now given $2,000 addi- 
tional toward the erection of the new nor- 
mal school dormitory. 

There is much regret in Leeds that FE. EF. 
Additon, who has been superintendent of 
schools the past three years, declines to 
accept that position another year. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At the session of the New Hampshire 
levislature, which has just adjourned, the 
sum of $5,000 annually for two years was 
voted as aid to the college. 

E. G. Ham, class of ’94. now in the 
classical department at Harvard, will. 
next term, take the place of Professor Bur- 
ton, who has resigned on account of the 
critical iliness of his wife as instructor in 
the Latin department in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Colonel Frederick B. Bogan, 
superintendent of public buildings, has 
been elected by the school board superin- 
tendent of school buildings, a position re- 
cently created. 

HOLYOwE. A number of the teachers 
of Holyoke attend the Saturday lectures on 
child study given at the Westfield normal 
school by Professor Will S. Monroe. 

The new rules recently adopted by the 
school board place the power of appoint- 
ment of teachers in the hands of the super- 


A Coup, ir NEGLECTED, OFTEN 
ATTACKS THE LuNGs. “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” give immediate and ef- 
fectual relief. 


Death is looking 
in at the window 
: at thousands of 

suffering, pain- 
M4, racked women, 

whom the propet 
eimeasures would 


render healthy and 


\\happy. Every wo- 
Y man should know 
importance 
\ of keeping in a 
\\ healthy condition 
those organs that 
make her a wo- 
man. If she neglects this, she will be a 
burden to herself, her husband and her 
children. She will grow old before her 
time, She will lose happiness and love 
and life. It is easy for a woman to keep 
herself well and strong in a womanly way 
if she will only take the proper care of 
herself and use the right remedy for her 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 1s a 
boon to suffering women. It cures all dis- 
ease and weakness of the organs distinctly 
feminine. It acts directly on those organs 
and makes them strong and healthy. It 
allays inflammation, soothes pain and stops 
weakening drains. Taken during the pe- 
riod preceding motherhood it does away 
with the usual discomforts and makes 
baby’s coming easy and almost painless. 
Druggists sell it. Substitutes are dangerous. 

Miss Edith Cain, of Clinton, Allegheny Co., 
Pa., writes: take pleasure in expressing my 
faith in your ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ After two 
years of suffering I began taking Dr. Pierce's 
inedicine and now I am entirely cured. I had 
been troubled with female weakness for some 
time and also with a troublesome drain on the 
system, but now I am happy and well. | I will 
cheerfully recommend Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription to all invalid ladies.” 


igestion, an 
r. lerce S constipation are 
cured in a thorough, natural, scientific way 
by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. They 
clear the superfluous bile out of the 
blood; tone the stomach and cause the 
bowels to act com fort- 
ably and PI t regularly. 
easan heart- burn, 
sour stomach, foul taste in the mouth, 
biliousness, pimples, and palpitation of 
the heart are all caused by constipa- 
tion, and constipation is cured positively 


and permanently by Dr. P | 
ellets. 


Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


intendent of schools. This course is 
strongly indorsed by the leading princi- 
pals of the scheols, and will have good re- 
sults. 

The new high schoolhouse will be one 
of the finest buildings in the Connecticut 
valley. 

The principals’ club, formed last year, 
holds mectings and discusses some educa- 
tional topic every month. 

With the coming of Superintendent P. 
W. Search to the schools of Holyoke, Mass., 
the people of that city have aroused them- 
selves to great things in American educa- 
tion. The several factions have united in 
unanimous support of the new leader. 
The recent adoption of new rules, receiv- 
ing the affirmative vote of every member 
of the nine school committeemen, is a re- 
markable expression, and means much 
toward placing Holyoke far to the front. 
These new rules provide that the entire 
nomination of teachers shall proceed from 
the superintendent only. In case a nomi- 
nation should be rejected, it will be con- 
sidered as referred back to the superin- 
tendent for another nomination. High 
school candidates must present equiva- 
lence of graduation in some reputable col- 
lege; grammar grade and_ primary 
grade teachers, equivalence of graduation 
in the Holyoke high school and also in one 
of the Massachusetts state normal schools; 
kindergarten teachers, the equivalence of 
graduation in the Holyoke high school 
and of two years’ course in some reputable 
kindergarten normal; supervisors, the 
equivalence of graduation in some higher 
institution of specialized training. 
Teachers of connecting classes (first pri- 
mary grade) wilt be expected to add one 
year in kindergarten instruction. The 
determination of equivalence in qualifica- 
tions is left entirely to the superintend- 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VETALIZED PHOSPHITES 


ey (ZY Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
AG and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 


hte 3° Years with best results by thousands of dili. 
eae scent brain workers for the prevention as 


eee well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 
Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 

the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 

mulated by Prof. Perey. Descriptive pamphlet FREE, 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure—ihe best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 


50 cta. 


ents, as are also the assignment and trans. 
fer of teachers, and the classification. oy. 
amination, and promotion of pupils. Phy. 
various committees of the board yo 
organized for active, efficient work: ¢)) 
teachers are being instructed in a syste- 
matic series of meetings; and the cy 
munity is alive to earnest co-operation. 
A new high school building of  gjx 
rooms, costing $250,000, with $30,000 addeg 
for equipment, will be ready for the yex; 
school year. A new grammar’ schoo), 
costing $97,000, has recently been opened. 
Manual training, kindergarten instruction 
domestic economy, and | 
lines of work will be added to the courses 
of study, which are being enriched in many 
particulars. Back of all this and othey 
movements is the superintendent: 
quietly working through correlation of 
community elements for the establishmen; 
of conditions favorable to the practica) 
demonstration of the doctrine for which 
he stands—the conservation of the indj- 
vidual in mass’ education. In 
other schools and schoolmen are jn- 
terested, and are impatiently waiting re- 
sults; Superintendent Search announces 
he will have nothing to offer for five years, 
He says he believes in evolution, not reyo- 
lution. 

BOSTON. ‘There have been two “bits of 
excitement” in the school administration 
recently, one because of a suit against a 
sub-master for assault upon a boy whom 
he punished; the other of public criticism 
of a principal for dismissing two girls be- 
cause of their assumed immoral influence 
based upon reports of the police depart- 
ment. The public is evidently very sensi- 
tive——-The Teachers’ Historical Festi- 
val is sure to be a grand success. It will 
be the most popular affair of the season, 
always excepting the horse show. 

The Headmasters’ Club of Western Mas- 
sachusetts held avery interesting and 
profitable meeting at the Mansion house 
in Greenfield March 27. There were six- 
teen members present. The sulhject for 
discussion was “The College Require- 
ments in English.” The entire day was 
spent in discussion of this question, al- 
though other tYuestions had been prepared. 
A banquet in a private dining-room was 
served at noon. There will be two other 
meetings of the club this year, one about 
the first of May in Springfield, and later, 
a social meeting, to which the wives of the 
members will be invited. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 

Ex-President Harrison recently deliv 
ered an address before the students of the 
University of Michigan. He was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the City Superintendents’ Association will 
meet at Lansing May 6th and 7th. An at- 
tractive programme has been published, 
and an interesting and profitable gather- 
ing is assured. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomindtov 

In reply to certain criticisms that hav 
recently appeared against the state nor- 
mal school, President Parsons has issued 
a circular containing much valuable in- 
formation. Since the opening of tlie 
school in 1870, 13,783 different students 
have attended the school. The cost per 
student in Indiana is only $43 per student 
per year, much less than in some other 
states. 

Ex-State Superintendent Hervey 
Vories has become the proprietor of the 
Spencerian Business College at Indian- 
apolis. He has associated with him 4 
number of leading educators, and will con- 
duet a summer school for teachers. 

The many friends of Professor D. W. 
Dennis of Earlham College will symp 
thize with him in the death of his wif? 
She was an experienced teacher, and was 


Strate or Onto, Crry or Torepo,) 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he 's 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, 21! 
that said firm will pay the sum of ON! 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of eatarrh that cannot be cured )) 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. _ 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed 1! 
my presence, this 6th day of Decembe? 
A. D. 1886. 
[Seal] A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucol 
surfaces of the system. Send for test! 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, © 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 
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..CIVIL.. TO STUDENTS 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Surveying & Mapping YOUNG MEN 


Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branches 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1044 Scranton, Pa. 


widely known in the pedagogical and lit- 
erary circles of the state. 
IOWA. 

The Southwestern lowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Council biuffs, April 
i, 2, and 3, 1897. W. F. Chevalier, Red 
Oak, president. Addresses were delivered 
ly the president, Professor A. M. Newens, 
lowa Agricultural College; Mr. S. Y. 
cillan, Milwaukee; Superintendent C. G. 
Pearse, Omaha; President H. H. Seerley, 
State normal school; Professor H. W. 
Caldwell, University of Nebraska; and 
Superintendent Henry Sabin, each lec- 
‘ure being followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion. The meeting was well attended 
ind thoroughly enjoyed. 


ILLINOIS, 


The annual congress of the Illinois Child 
study Society will be held in Chicago April 
27, 28, 29, 30, and May 1. The regular 
congress commences the evening of the 
2sth, a conference of special child study 
workers being held the 27th and 28th. The 
meetings will be held at the University of 
Chicago, the Chicago normal school, ana 
in halls in the city. The departments of 
the congress are the Mothers’ Depari- 
ment, the Sunday School and Child Study, 
ihe Relation of the Kindergarten to Child 
Study, Art and Childhood, The congress 
will be in reality a national “ne, bringing 
together all the most eminent child study 
students of the country. 


MISSOURI. 


The fourth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Drawing Teachers’ Association will be 
held at St. Louis, April 21, 22, and 23, 1897. 
The following are a few of the subjects 
and names on the programme: “Art in Its 


POST J 
N 

OR PRICE LI 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES 


Third Session: July 5 — August 13. Twenty- 
hine courses in Mathematies, Science, Language, 
aid Pedagogy —a delightful suburban locality in 
Vow York City. For circulars address 
CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


The Summer Quarter 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
Uc your, and is divided into two terms of six weeks 

Iwo hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
Wil be given by one hundred and one Professors 
‘ud Tustrnetors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
‘il Museums of the University will be open. 

i \penses, including tuition, for a term of six 
Weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 

THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


icted by Prot, Frederick Zuchtmann, 
| slmerican Course in Public School Music. 
\ rare chance for specialists and 
ic teachers to study school music 
this eminent Educator and Mu- 
n. 


mmplete Faculty and particulars, address 
MCHARDSON Pusiisuina Co., Springfield, Mass, 


TIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL ADVTS. 
"’y be found on last page of this paper. 


Relation to Social Well-Being,” Carroll D. 
Wright, labor commissioner, Washington, 
D. C.; “Points to Be Considered in Plan- 
ning a Course in Art Instruction for Pub- 
lic Schools,” James Frederick Hopkins, 
director of drawing, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘How 
to Increase the Attractiveness and Educa- 
tive Power of the Pupils’ School Environ- 
ment,” William Ordway Partridge, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; “Democratic Art,” Oscar 
Lovell Triggs, professor of esthetics, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; ‘“‘Art in Its Relation to Educa- 
tion,” James L. Hughes, Toronto, Can.; 
“Exact Drawing as an Element in Second- 
ary Education,” C. A. Woodward, director 
of manual training school, St. Louis, Mo. 

On April 21, at 8 p. m., the 115ch anni- 
versary of Froebel’s birthday will be cele- 
brated by a joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union and _ the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association. 

MINNESOTA. 


The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association met in Mankato on March 26. 
Professor C. F. Koehler of the Mankato 
normal is president. A new association 
has just been organized, and held its first 
meeting in Winona, March 19 and 20. Dr. 
Cyrus Northop of the State University de- 
livered a lecture. 

The compulsory free text-book bill has 
been favorably reported back from com- 
mittee. It is meeting with favor, and will 
no doubt become a law. It will compel 
boards of education to furnish text-books 
as they furnish all other needed supplies 
of the schodls. Heretofore the law has 
made it optional with boards to buy books 
or not as they desired. Under this law 
many towns, as well as country districts, 
are supplying books. Minneapolis has 
free books, and but for the lack of funds 
St. Paul would have had them this year. 

State Superintendent W. W. Pendergast 
has sent out the list of appointments of 
conductors of spring institutes and sum- 
mer training schools. The institutes are 
held one week, and the training schools 
four. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

State Editor, GEORGE W, COLBORN, Grafton. 

The Tri-county Association will be held 
at Bathgate May 7th and 8th. Twice each 
year the counties of Pembina, Walsh, and 
Grand Forks assemble their teachers in 
the most convenient place for the purpose 
of discussing leading educational topics. 
Much interest is manifested in these ses- 
sions. The three county superintendents 
form an executive committee, and officers 
are appointed each year. 

State Superintendent Holland and his 
efficient deputy, William Cochrane, are do- 
ing excellent work. 

There will be a four weeks’ term held at 
the university in August. Tuition free 
for all branches up to, and including, first 
zrade subjects. Professor Kennedy of the 
university has the management of this 
school, Professor Kell@y of Grand Forks, 
Professor Tewal of Drayton, and Profes- 
sor Stockwell of Grafton are amongst the 
force of instructors. 

Six hundred dollars is appropriated for 
this work for three counties. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, OVakland. 

The total membership of the California 
State Teachers’ Association is 1,117. 

The San Joaquin Valley Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized, with Alfred 
Harrell, superintendent of Kern county, as 
president; the superintendents of Tulare, 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. Itsoothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 23 cts.a bottle. 


‘WE 
BELIEVE 


e) 

THA 

°) Every boy and girl in this country, whether 
@ rich ‘or poor, should, before leaving school, 
¢) possess a knowledge of business mrethods, 
@ papers, and bookkeeping. This is an indus- 
®) trial country and an intensely practical age, 
@ and such knowledge cannot fail to be of great 
®) and lasting value to its possessor. 

@ This knowledge cannot be obtained from 
the ordinary bookkeeping text-book, but it 
@ can be obtamed from the WELLS PRACTICE 
SYSTEM OF 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


and Bookkeeping, an entirely new and orig- 
inal work, written for this special purpose. 
We will take pleasure in sending you, free, 
* specimen pages of this book, and illustrated 
circular, if you are interested. 


> WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


Chicago, Tl. 


@ 


@® Rochester, N. Y. 


MONTREAL THE CONVENTION CITY. 
American Institute or Instruction, Juty 9 To 12, 1897. 


As the commercial metropolis of the 
Dominion of Canada, Montreal takes rank 
as the chief city of British North America. 
Its beautiful location, its charming sur- 
roundings, and the cheerful contrasts of 
ancient and modern art and architecture 
presented to. the observer, render a visit 


Grand Allee and 


Cheap rates will be made for those wish- 
ing to visit the ancient city of Quebec, the 
Saguenay river, Lachine Rapids, Toronto, 
and Thousands Islands,—in all probability 
cne fare for the round trip. Those con- 
templating a trip to any of the points above 
mentioned should not fail to communicate 
with Thomas Wynne, Traveling Passenger 
Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 


to the place an event of rare interest. The 
approach to Montreal via the Grand 
Trunk railway system and the famous 
Victoria bridge across the beautiful St. 
Lawrence, with the noble Mount Royal in 
the background, inspires emotions of the 
keenest pleasure. 


St. Louis Gate. 


tem, 260 Washington street, Boston, who 
is in a position to furnish teachers and 
others with definite information regarding 
rates to Quebee and other points with or 
without hotel accommodations. 

National Educational Association, Mil- 
waukee, July 6--9. One night out via 
Montreal and Grand Trunk railway sys- 
tem. $5.00 saved. 


Fresno, Kings, Madera, Merced, Stanis- 
laus, Mariposa, and Tuolumne counties, as 
vice-presidents; and Miss A. M. Nichol- 
son of Madera county, as secretary. A 
meeting will be held in Fresno, October 
21--23. 

Chino will have a new school building 
erected this term. 

The superior court has decided that 
R. H. Webster, who was elected superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco schools last 
November, is entitled to the office, and 
Madison Babcock, the incumbent, who was 
appointed to the position after the death 
of A. J. Moulder, will retire. 

Professor Charles Mills Gayley of the 
University of California is to select twenty 
of the best English scholars in the world 
to collate a book, to be published by the 
university. It is to be a grand edition of 
representative English comedies until and 
including the time of Oliver Goldsmith. 

FOREIGN. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the 
Grand Old Man, has given up the princi- 
palship of Newnham College, Oxford, 
which she has held for fifteen years, in 
order to remain with her father and 
mother. 

Since 1877 every publie school in Berlin, 
Germany, has been regularly supplied 
with plants for study every week, ele- 
inentary schools receiving specimens of 
four different species, and secondary 
schools six. During the summer, at six 
o'clock in the morning, two large wagons 
start from the school gardens, loaded with 
cuttings packed and labeled for the differ- 
ent schools. The daily papers regularly 
announce what plants may be expected, 
and teachers consult with the gardeners 
as to what ought to be sowed or planted. 
‘Teachers take their classes into the schoo] 
gardens for lessons in botany, and are 
aided by the gardeners, who cut the speci- 
mens. Still more significant is the estab- 
lishment of many school gardens in south 
ern Russia. in one province, 227 schools 
out of a total of 504 have school gardens, 
whose total acreage is 283 acres. In 1895 
these gardens contained 111,000 fruit trees 
and 238,300 planted forest trees. In them 
the schoolmasters teach tree vine, grain, 
garden, silkworm, and bee culture. They 
are supported by small grants of money 
from the country and district councils. In 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted for positions inj 

( Mid. and W. States, 
AQ: fees, Equitable Teach 

ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


the villages small orchards and kitchen 
gardens are connected with many primary 
schools. This movement has also widely 
spread over different provinces of central 
Russia. 


THE BEST 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT, 

“THE COMEDY OF TOYS,’’ 
A Play by Charles Barnard, author of ‘* The County 
Fair.’ Uses 60 to 100 children — all grades. 
Given fifteen times for Public Schools in Newark, 
Jersey City, and Long Branch, N. J. 

Send stamp forendorsements of principals, terms, 
and illustrated story of the play, to 

W.L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
: and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 

only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor 

mation on poultry and incubators and (he money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
Zhe. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter 

ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860, Delaware City, Del. 


FREE)S 
For a Mild Climate 
For Big Salary 


Go South and “Grow up with 
the Country’! 


EACHERS WANTED for Primary, Interme- 

diate, High School, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments SALARY $40, $60, $100, and $150 
per month. 

Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States. 

Blanks and information, and ‘“* What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage ”’— 
all for 3 cents in stamps. 

WHITTY VALDROP, Manager, 
75 E. Short St., 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


JASTERY 


ory LiprRary Box 1202 New York. 
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GOO 


bert Runkle as associates, the assistance 


scholarly literary judgments of our own 
time. 


will endear the edition to the most fas- 


THE ZOO. 


MAJOR MITE, CHIQUITA’S SUCCESSOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“In learning,” proudly said the birch, 


illi e played quite a 
isdom. articularly new to the Boston public. » L 
World’s One must search long before finding any ajor Mite, the smallest adult Why, I could make 
similar combination of the scholarship of man in the world. Though twenty-one 
all lands called into harmonious and effec- tall, and weighs but twenty-five pounds. Who bem bo - “ni ety this T 
— , e ous 4 
| This is indeed an era of unread books. jects is indescribable. The reader may little Ely’s Cream Baim, the most positive 
j In this bustling, feverish age of ours few compare the oratory with which Demos- material Warren City 
i the course of a dozen or so cha - ” City. In 
re the favored individuals who can lay thenes stirred the souls of his fellow tume, all the great actors of this country I suffered from catarrh of the worst kind x 
| ' ” Athenians with those colossal utterances and of England in their favorite roles. ever since a boy, and I never hoped for n 
H claim to being “well read.” The vast Joe is still attracting much attention. cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm seems to do “ 
“i of our own Daniel Webster; the finest es- tly bei = thet Many acquaintances have ha 
H ted people finish their More new features are constantly being eve . ave He 
) aapty ot stem says of Bacon with those of Emerson; the added, and the Zoo is more popular than used it with excellent results.—Oscar (s- 
“serious” reading just as they begin to be 11. of Herodotus with Macaulay; in wit eVer- trum, 45 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
able really to appreciate the treasures be- and humor the best is to be found, while ae deeiihis “Dear me:” cried Mrs. Binks, “the oil is 
queathed to us by the master minds of the that is vulgar or debasing has been all 
c s ¢ 
how iasteless and unpalatable are ‘and get you some in a minute.”"—1 ife. 
literature—fiction—the choice of writers evitable bran bread and other eubstitutes road and get y 
THE NEED OF CONDENSATION. extends from those of ancient Egypt to that have heretofore been gen ge 9 by Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 7 
Bunner, Kipling, Stevenson, and Bourget; Physicians to take the place of w ro been used over Fifty Years by mothers for the 
many, however, who honestly bread, and how soon they pall upon the their children while Teething, with per- 
extends from Homer to appetite and make mealtime ong to fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
desire a large acquaintance Wl i be dreaded. That such need be no longer the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind trip 
h d books of the world, but the 1 Le Ms Se ee Se the case, diabetic patients are indebted to Colic. regulates the bowels, and is the best the 
ld Longfellow. In politics, letters, biogra- Messrs. Farwell & Rhines of Watertown, jemedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
task is so enormous that @ lifetime wou ienc i N. Y. These manufacturers have placed from teething or other causes, and is for 
phy, sciences and philosophy, theology . 
too short to accomplish it. ‘ upon the bill of fare for sufferers from this sale by Druggists in every part of the 
ies cial and pulpit oratory, drama and the theatre, disease a special Diabetic Flour which is world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins. 
The realization of this fact has produced likewise, the names of the greatest expo- Ot only free from starch = pte on low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
i “Library of the World’s Best terious substances, but ma es appetizing 4 pottle. 
a unique , , nents are to be found. There are, more- and delicious bread. Special Diabetic —_ 
Literature,” the simple yet daring plan 0 over, a host of legends, fables, antiquities, pA ag = a ae k am wae The matchmaker never goes on a strike.— ‘ai 
ithi imi is and o 
which is to present, within the limits of mytholegion, Galveston News. 
name and address. If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
i all ages. The lines upon which this work MORE THAN A THOUSAND ILLUS- chase “The Mastery of Memorizing,”’ ad- “7 
‘ 3]i TRATIONS. vertised in another column, at least send 
1 has been carried out are as broad as litera ’ All readers of the Journal should use forthe free memory booklet. It will prove Cha 
r ture itself. It offers the master produc- —- The work is embellished with more than Jyory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- interesting reading, and should be read — 
tions of authors of all times, irrespective a thousand full-page and vignette portraits vertisement on second cover page. by every teacher. Write for it. ee 
of the personal predilections or tastes of of authors, which enable the reader to ob- $ A 
any one compiler or group of compilers. tain a perfect idea of the appearance of ee ee tT 
Although Charles Dudley Warner is the nearly the entire list of literary celebrities. é 
editor-in-chief, with Hamilton Wright The exceptional typographical beauty of 5 cts pill | ASSI¢ 'S —5 cts ’ 
Mabie, George H. Warner, and Lucia Gil- the library, and the attractive bindings, ad e e 4 Re 


has been sought of an advisory council, 
consisting of one eminent scholar from 
each of ten of our leading universities, thus 
insuring the widest possible breadth of lit- 


erary appreciation. 


A FEW OF THE FAMOUS CONTRIBU- 
TORS. 


The arrangement is not chronological, 
but alphabetical, thus diversifying the 
matter and avoiding the heavy monotony 
of ancient or mediaeval literature. There 
are also elaborate articles upon all great 
authors, great books, and the literature of 
different ages, nations, and periods, and 
these articles have been intrusted to over 
300 of the foremost critics and writers of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, and signed by such authori- 
ties as Dean Farrar, Andrew Lang, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Dr. Andrew D. White, W. 
D. Howells, Henry James, and many other 
literary celebrities. These articles greatly 
increase the interest in the contents, and 
add a tremendous educational value by 


collecting for the student the most 


tidious book-lover. 


A LITERARY EDUCATION. 

No one with any aspirations to literary 
culture or taste can afford to be without 
this monumental compendium. In a word, 
if one reads at all, it is invaluable. With 
the aid of this great library, which Mr. 
Warner and his able associates have so ad- 
mirably wrought out, one may acquire in 
a season’s easy reading a wider grasp of 
literature than could otherwise be obtained 
by the industrious study of a lifetime. Al- 
though this proposition may seem start- 
ling at first, these thirty volumes really 
contain a well-rounded literary education. 

That there is a wide-spread desire 
among all classes to possess these thirty 
treasure volumes clearly appears from the 
number and the character of the letters 
which are coming from far and near to the 
Harper’s Weekly Club, through which a 
portion of the first edition is being dis- 
tributed. 

Although the first edition is the most de- 
sirable, because printed from the fresh, 
new plates, the publishers, instead of ad- 


vancing the price, have actually reduced it 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 


2. Msop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Asop’s Fables.—z2. 

11, Selections from A‘sop.—t. 
12. Selections from A‘sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
7. Little Red Riding Hood. 
8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—z. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. _ I. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. LI. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Futnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
31. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell, 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen, 


No. grd Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River, ( Ruskin.) 
33- The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. ‘Rab and His Friends, 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37- Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 

10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
§8. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto ///. 


. LOCAL nearly half, so as to quickly place a few 69. Puss in Boots. ae Order by number. 
ase i 79. Story of Stevenson, shout pages of 

pection 71. manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 

Nothing but a local The demand for the most desirable first 

Nothing but a local rem 
edy or chanze of climate edition is so active, and the number of sets Address, Department E, ; 

Get a well-known ptir- allotted to be distributed is so limited, it is 


Macenutical reme ly, 


Ely's Cream 84lm. 


safest for those who really covet this in- 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


valuable library of Mr. Warner's ri 
It is quickly Absorbed 
Gives Relief at once. at once to Harper’s Weekly ‘ 
Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages. avenue, New York, for sample pages and 


Allays Inflammation, 
ao and Protects the N HEAD 
embrane, Restores the Senses of Taste ¢ 5 
Senses aste and Smell, 
id on aine, No Mercury, No Injurious drug. Full 
ae ary Trial Size, 10¢.; at Drnggists or by mail, 
1 BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. New York. 


special prices to members of the club now 
forming, and which will close the last day 
of the present month. 


AND We 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00. 


Send for new Oatalngne. — 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 


Author Publisher Pric 
Experimental Stone, Ginn & Co., Be 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry........... Bailey & Woods. 
Light and Cross. “ “ “ 1.10 
‘A hird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War.................. Dodge. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 3.00 
Carlyle’s Essay on BurmS. . Noyes {Ed.} “ 25 
g The Well-Beloved. A Sketch of Temperament,..... Hardy. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon Hogarth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
5s School Management and School Methods............ Baldwin, D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
r Proebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers......... Hughes. “ “ ieee 1.50 
The Outlines Of PHYSICS. es Nichols. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 00 
Elements of Physics—Light and Sound.......Nichols & Franklin. “ bas 
introduction to American Literature.—(Part I.)...... Painter. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, — 
selections from Browning... Mason Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
The Revolutionary Tendencies of the Age........... — G. PLP 4 
P. Putnam’s Sons, NY. 1.25 
rhe Ape, the Idiot, and Other People................ Morrow. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.25 
Bacon's ESSAYS. West [Ed.) University Press, Cambridge. 
e How to Read & Charles, Fred L. Charles, Austin, I]. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


The best view of the river, rapids, and falls 
is gained by a trip over the Gorge route. 

The Niagara Falls and Lewiston railroad, 
Anierican line. Fare, round trip, sixty cents. 
s ‘lo see Niagaraas it should be seen, cheaply, 
r thoroughly, and quickly, the tourist should 
iscend the observation tower, and later take a 


i trip over the most complete electric route in 
t the world. 
Trains run every ten minutes. 
r D. B. Worruincron, 
7 General Passenger Agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
“You'll have to wear spectacles,’ said 
the doctor. 
“T’d pwefer a monocle,” said Chappie. 
a “But both of your eyes are affected,” 
" observed the doctor. 
d “Then I shall wear two monocles,” said 
Chappie.—Life. 
d 


; a At the End of Your Journey you will find ¢ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stza.. 

2 Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

\ Central for shopping and theatres. 

r Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Oldest and best known in VU. S. 
Established 1855. 


S CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


| Teachers’ Agencies. 
| 
| 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
| Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
| Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them, 
Positions filted in thirty States® 
Teachers warted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field. and wanting 
the aid of a reliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(FIFH YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


| 
| Teachers Wanted, | Bureau 


AGre 


Varsh Reading Stand and Revolving Book Case. 


at Offer t 
JOURNAL OF 


to Teachers 


EDUCATION 


Ome Year,. . « « 2.50 


REVOLVING STAND and 
BOOK - CASE, . 


$12.50 


Both adaress $5.00 


10.00 


Description of Book-Case and Stand. 
The accompanying cut represents No. 5, 
Marsh Reading Stand and Revolving 
Book Case. Its height is 34 inches, but 
can be raised to So inches. It will hold 
about 40 volumes, having in all 6 feet of 
shelf-room. The sides are of oak hand- 
somely tinished, and the shelves, legs, 
and top are also of solid oak. The read- 
ing stand is adjustable to any angle or 
height. The whole stand is substantial 
and ornamental, and conceded to be one 
of the most complete and useful library 
articles invented. ‘Thousands are now 
in use by teachers and professional men 
everywhere. 


This Revolving Stand and Book-Case 
will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Journal 
who will send us two (2) new sub- 
seribers to the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION at $2.50 each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


“"ICAGO OFFICE: 
Room 45, Auditorium Building. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HE CAME from Michigan, and we were surprised to see him walk into our office yesterday, in the middle of 
notice of a vac: a term, He finally M Ry that another Agency of which he was a member had send him 
one + acancy near here, and urged him to apply in person. He had made written application, saying that he 

ended to apply in person, and asked the board of education to telegraph him if it would be useless for him to 


of the board asked him where he got word there was to be a vacancy, and then said to him: “ Our prineip: 

Bs b n here fight years, and is a candidate for re FROM and not one of us bas said or hinted fo anybody in 
election. There are only three of us on the board, a the village or out of it that a change was pro- 
osed. And yet applications for the place began to come in last December. We have received more than a 
tundred letters, and some fifteen men have applied in person. Who is doing this thing?” One Michigan man 
had got his notice from an Agency that ought to be above such work, and felt very much ashamed of the whole 
transaction. If Agency work cannot be conducted without sending around wholesale notices of vacancies before 
they occur, putting respectable teachers in the attitude of trying to undermine teachers already in place and 


expecting to stay, then away with Agencies, we say. But s » Agencies, 8 1 ‘4 J 
wait till the vacancy actually encure before MICHIGAN 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


of hould A 
for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 

MERICAN : =: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleres, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


£ C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 
Selects superior teachers for employers. 


tke Teachers’ Exchange 
eacners Gives personal advice teachers 
5 
6. 


OF BOSTON. . Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 


4 _ . Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, . Buys second-hand books. , 
Telephone, * Boston 3463.” 


Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 

PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. known 
s 18th year. Favorably known 

to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


352 Washington St. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N.E, °° BROMFIELD st. 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. e ¢ F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers, Write for Blanks. 


CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIO, 


The Continental Educational 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


4 HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
l it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
fy, best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends  ; it is influential. 
‘4 BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a oe a Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Address 
Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
2 teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Bureau, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


¢ Wi n sh i p ' Ve have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


$ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
‘ Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
2 WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Manager. 


~ 


WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 


come. Getting no reply, he inferred that his application was favorably considered. Reaching there, the president - 
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ppletons’ Standard American and English Brands of 


Home-Reading Books. S C H O O | P E N S 
: Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon gS {ed EN C E R | A N 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
1 learning, selected with 
College 


thé various fields of humaz 
a view to the needs of students of all grades in su 1 JSON. PHINNEYE 
menting their school studies and for home reading. apereestee SN 
They will cover the folowing departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 5 
NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 

hy and Travel; PHYSICS and ‘HEM- 


> rap 
> ISTRY: HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 37 
Pap) Morals; LITERATURE and ART. . 
the long- 


J It is believed that this project will fully solve 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them PE R RY 


Schoo] 


intellectually as well as morally. 
The following volumes are now ready : — 


The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
K 


ETT. 65 cts. net. 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
e The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK, 


Rib 


& CO. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS: Faleon 
In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By JAMES 


CARTER BEARD. Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. oe 
Sam’s By 6. P. name of the school is given, 

Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J. F. TROEGER. 

The Hall of Shells.” Mrs. S$. HARbY. SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

(Others in Preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 450 Broome Street, ad New York, N.Y, 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
a eee help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 


panoet requirements of writ + sent to Pri neipals and Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. this valuable series. = _ 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 
6) In the remotest hamlet, or any téacher @ 


Acme STATIONERY & VarerR Co., 
UNCLE 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 74 Duane St., sitions underthe Government 


or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- AG 


duced prices, and singly or by the 


* 
e 


dozen, postage or expressage free 


6) School Books 6 
Of all Publishers 


More than 2000 appointments 
BROOKLYN. IN. OrTy. / Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
be held in June and Augustin all yop tie od 
cities. Particulars about all examinations (Cus- . Hinds & Noble 
| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, | 
" Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
q 
f BOSTO" NEW YORK CHICAGO PHI AD*LPHI 
A 
: 110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. O Nn S acati O Nn ree 
To the ten teachers or advanced students who best answer the questi i i 
2 ‘ ‘ juestions contained in our 
AK BRADLEY SYANDARD WAYER PRIZE GONTEST MEISTESRGHAFT 
’ Spanish or Italian lessons of the 
Hk I kY I NDARD ALLER OLORS will pay for a month’s vacation, during the coming CHAFT SYSTEM 
allowance additional for r ilroad fares. Your holiday expenditure saved in this way. 
Better more pe ors and two grays. knowledge of the language required. A postal card, giving your name, 
s. G or school and home. and address, will bring you free details of the plan, and a sample section containing the 
Price per box, postpaid, 25 cente. first set of lessons. This offer open to teachers or advanced students only. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHINC CO., Boston, Mass. 
rawing Materia 
Have You Tried Our Drawing Pencils ? i 
and A 
uh pparatus. University of Michigan 
q They are right in every particular. Kindergarten S i 
a 1das. 
July 7— August 18. 


studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, SECRETARY JAMES H. WADE 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. and Histology. 


| New YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS City. C 
ummer Course in Langu 
| LEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Courses will be offered in all leading academic | For full announcement apply to 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Accompanied by a DRILL MANU 
By AL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. Send for full particulars and circulars : BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Bro New Y 
RIDGE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. ITZ SCH 
These are Bridvewater Norm: 
in the Bridge water Normal in both Latin and English. The authors have d Asbu P rk OOL OF LANGUAGES, 
introduced in some of from the conventional method ark, N. J. Eureka Springs, Ark. 
y. of developing facility in the use of Latin that one | [MPORTANT. — Before deciding what books 
On NT. hi 8 you want f xt se "t fe P ste ca 
alogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching 


The “Journal of Education” of October 8, 96 ive need tos e books to apprec iate how sk lifull 
> | au “ls to see th i ci ully 
this review of t WOrK ; These authors are emi-| the work has been done, 
nently success ful in secu ing emarkable esults in Pric e, 05 ets.; 10 a cent, of for introdiuc tion. 


| 66 
“American Woods,” 
" cg y aetual specimens. PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR THE STEREOPTICON AND AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Woop NS FOR CLASS Use I i i sor vw y 
send for our circulars and sample specimens Address, R J in any way 
8, 4 288, KR. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Thirte j r p 
’ enth Annual Session, Cire 
“ircula free lo all ap, Jicants, 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


To CALIFORNIA via 


A perfectly delightful journey, with < : 
y, with all the luxuries and comforts of h umm r h | f Mi | . 8 
g Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SuNSET LIMITED” will le; — Augus 
| ‘ -weekly. | owe eave New Or Manual Training for elementar 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS [HURSDAYS, making the time from Orleans Freehand Drawing and Painting, Meehan: TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Boston 1 ] Solid Vestibuled Train, Wood - turning, For circular address 
ila 4 d Superb Equipment and Lectures on Psychology. CHARLES A. BENNETT, 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limi ” ‘ Dining Car Service. Location and Equipment unsurpassed, TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morningside Heights, 
unset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily |— 
Route to Mexico City. Cook Count N eg ng July 5, 1897. 
4 -XaS, New Me ic H alt 
: tralia, and Round the World. exico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus. mee & y orma Summer School, 
For circulars and information apply to Daas Priet ipa. CHICAGO, ILL. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 
Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation Free. 


E. CURRIER, N.E. A 

“R, N.E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., 2 349 Broadway 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A | ead 


A SYSTEMATIC 
PRESENTATION or Che heory of Concentration embers of the regular Faculty of 
ars : f S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, !!! 


We supply all the Publishers’ 
‘s School Book 
Library Books at Lowest W holesale Prices. a 


THE B 
AKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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